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1 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISER 


Gro. P. RoweEt, & Co., PUBLISHERS, 10 SPRUCE St,, New Yorx 


VoL. V. NEW YORK, SEpreMBER 23, 18or. No. 12. 


HE reasons which demand the annual publication of 
American Newspaper Statistics are very clear, while 
the proper limitations of such a work are no less ob- 
vious. The former are found in the public need that 
the current facts as to this great profession be collected, 
edited and printed in a manner becoming its import- 
ance; the latter, clearly lie in avoiding the introduc- 
tion of irrelevant or personal matter, however profitable. 
This distinction has long been recognized, but has 
recently been made much more prominent to both 
Newspaper Publishers and Advertisers. 


We are aware that we are not alone in this field. There 
are various advertising volumes, issued for one reason 
or another, in which quite a large proportion (in one 
prominent instance over 40 per cent.) of space is 
devoted to Newspaper Statistics; but we candidly 
believe that very slight impartial examination will 
show, with the aid of the above distinction, that none 
of them can be regarded in any strict sense as the 
rival of the AMERICAN NEwsPpaPER ANNUAL as the 
recognized authority, and hook of reference as to 
American Newspaper Statistics. 


The Twelfth edition is now ready for delivery. Price, $5.00 
carriage paid. Descriptive circular sent on application. 
N. W. AYER & SON, 


Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Country Paper 
For the Country People. 








It is a Power which has no equal. 





It is read by, talks to, and influences its constituents 
in a degree beyond computation. 


It elects or defeats candidates for local elections. 


It moulds public opinion, and turns the country 


people towards or away from individuals and ideas. 


It leads the people, and is supported by their 


confidence as well as by their subscriptions. 


Its circulation is smaller than the City Daily, but its 


local power and influence is comparatively much greater. 


It enjoys the confidence of its towns-people—they 


believe in it and read it from end to end. 


Fully one-sixth of the country readers 





of the United States are reached by the 





{400 local country papers comprising 
the ATLANTIC COAST LISTS. 











The New England States, the Middle States, or the Southern 
States can be effectively covered by these lists. Catalogues, 
estimates, and other information sent upon application. 


Atlantic Coast Lists, 


134 Leonard St., New York, 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 
By Joseph Howard, Jr. 

James Gordon Bennett, Sr., was the 
best advertiser the world ever knew. 
His motto was, “‘ First get the news, 
and then make a dom fuss about it.” 
From the day he started until the hour he 
established his paper—from that time 
down to to-day, the //era/d has gone 
on the principle of blowing its own 
horn. 

Just so with all great successes. 

Newspapers who understand that 
publicity of the advantages they offer 
is the one and only door opening upon 
the highway of prosperity, take their 
own medicine. No better evidence of 
this can be asked than is furnished by 
the course pursued by the New York 
Recorder, the publisher of which has a 
contract with the elevated roads of this 
city, by which it literally monopolizes 
the spaces underneath all the stations 
on all the roads, which are covered 
with its announcements and frequently 
changed. 

The first newspaper advertiser of 
any consequence was Robert Bonner, 
of the New York Zedger. His experi- 
ence is familiar to all whose attention 
has been directed to this matter of ad- 
vertising ; an experience which follow- 
ers in his path wisely imitated. The 
chief advertisers of the day are vendors 
of patent medicines, sellers of dry 
goods, managers of entertainments. 
Che human race is an odd mixture of 
shrewdness and folly, and the old ad- 
age that *‘a sucker is born every min- 
ute’’ would seem to be abundantly jus- 
tified by the observation and experience 
of men of the world who utilize their 
knowledge for their own prosperity. 
We are all grown-up babies. Pains 
which disturb the physique affect our 
mentality and really seem to undermine 
our common sense. You have a belly- 
ache. You take this, that and the 
ther, You meet a friend who advises 
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something else, and you try that. You 
meet twenty friends with twenty rem- 
edies, and by the time you go home 
your internality is a box of pills, a 
demijohn of whisky, a bottle of brandy, 
half a pint of ginger, a few ounces of 
peppermint—the whole conglomeration 
superadding an indigestible load to an 
already overburdened stomach. 

Why ? 

Because you have been affected and 
influenced by advertisments of medica- 
ments — advertisements by word of 
mouth, or by publication in the news- 
papers, or by leaflets scattered freely 
through the town. 

Shrewd advertisers understand this 
perfectly well. They know that in 
order to achieve success, the names of 
their wares must be a household word. 

Ergo publicity. 

Now, I am not discussing this from 
a moral point of view, but solely and 
purely from cause to effect. Among 
the richest men of our land to-day are 
those who utilize the various modes of 
advertising to force the names of their 
various patent medicines before the 
public. Instantly there occur to you 
the names of Brandreth, Ayer, Hood, 
Carter and others, all of whom made 
colossal fortunes by utilizing with a 
small paragraph old man Bennett's 
motto. They first got their wares, and 
then made a dom fuss about them. 

There are many modes of advertis 
ing. 

Our theatrical friends spend not less 
than a million dollars every year in the 
New York papers alone, and careful 
readers of exchanges well know that 
throughout the entire country—North, 
South, East and West—the same course 
is pursued. In addition to that, see the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
managers spend in posters—enormous 
acres, aS it were, of parti-colored 


printing, pictures, all manner of de- 
vice, 


What for? 
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To attract universal attention. Old 
man Barnum used to say: ‘I don’t 


care what thought is expressed, what 
verdict is given; all I ask is that the 
newspapers shall not forget me, that 
they shall keep my name constantly bee 
fore the community.” That is the secret 
of success, and really it seems to make 
very little difference whether the no- 
toriety attending a man’s name means 
fame infamy. The universally 
known man ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred is a successful man. He may 
be successful in the line of crime, in 
the line of humanity. He may be a 
great orator or a noted bank burglar. 


or 





Publicity benefits him, first, last and 
all the time. 
What name was better known in 


commercial circles than that of Horace 
B. Claflin, A. T. Stewart, Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co., Stern, Ridley and Alt- 
man ? 

Why? 

Because, understanding human na- 
ture, they utilized their understanding 
by iterating and reiterating day in and 
day out, year in and year out, the fact 
that they, each and all, were at the 
service of the public, each in his re- 
spective line, and the obvious sequence 
came that the public realized that such 
men existed for the purpose of supply- 
ing them with goods they needed, and 
marked an exceptional prosperity for 
themselves, 

Moral: Go thou and do likewise. 

-_ 

THE Press ALPHABET. 
A is the ad. which is sure to be read, 
B is the buyer who by it is led; 
C is the customer flying around, 
D is the debtor who never is found ; 
E is the editor proud of his sheet, 
F is the fakir who tries him “* to beat”’ 
G is the gaol where the fakir should go, 
H is the house which for ads. is not slow ; 


I is the income good “ notices” bring, 

J is the journal which knows a good thing. 
K is the key by which fortunes are made ; 

L stands for ladies, the makers of trade. 

M is the man who keeps sounding his name, 
N is the * notice ’’ which lifts him to fame ; 
O is the order for columns of space, 

P is the printer—the best 
Q is the quad that keeps make up a blank, 
R is for Rowell, whom publishers thank ; 
S is the system of which he’s the head, 

T is the trader not silent or dead. 

U has been user of “ notice’’ and ad 
V is the vendor who wishes ze had ; 
W is the writer whose “ notices”’ tell. 
X says “* X-cuse me 
Y is the yawning abyss that must floor him, 
& Z is the zany he’s called 


“ 


at the case.” 


my goods / can sell.’ 


ad valorem, 
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WASTE-BASKET CIRCULATION. 
By G. B. Douglas. 


By accident, a few days since, there 
came into my hands a copy of a 
‘*trade” journal, most elegantly print- 
ed, beautifully illustrated and excel- 
lently edited. Although in no manner 
interested in the trade whose interests 
it aims to, and unquestionably does, 
represent, I most carefully examined it 
and arrived at the conclusion that, as 
an advertising medium, it possessed 
high value. Although an expensive 
journal to produce, it has a large ad- 
vertising patronage and, unquestion- 
ably, is a good-paying property. 

In common with other “‘ trade’ 
journals this one had something to say 
about its peculiar merits as an adver- 
tising medium, and based its strongest 
claim for patronage upon the fact that 
it had ‘‘ no waste-basket circulation.” 
Is thisa wise claim? It means, un- 
doubtedly, that the journal alluded to 
has a circulation only among those 
who subscribe for it: in other words, 
no part of its circulation is gratuit- 
ous, 

The ‘‘ trade” journal is sz? ¢ 
it is totally unlike other periodical lit- 
erature; it is, in no feature, akin to 
the daily or weekly newspaper. The 
“trade” journal exists, as a rule, to 
fill a long-felt want in the pocket of its 
owner rather than in the desire of the 
trade to which it supposedly caters. It 
exists, not because of its subscription 
patronage but because of its advertis- 
ing patronage. ‘The first duty of the 
owner or publisher of a trade journal, 
therefore, should be to advance the in- 
terests of its heaviest patrons, viz., its 
advertisers. These interests, well and 
properly served, secure to the journal 
continued and pleased patronage with- 
out the necessity of importunate and 
persistent solicitation by the owner of 
such trade journal, or his representa- 
tive. 

Extensive circulation, even if wholly 
gratuitous, is better for the advertiser 
than isa limited paid-for circulation. 
For an intelligently, carefully edited 
and finely printed ‘‘trade” journal 
there never has been, and never will 
be, any ‘‘ waste-basket circulation.” 

I am quite well aware that many 
publishers of trade journals may feel 
inclined to take exception to this asser- 
tion, but I think a moment's reflection 
will convince them that my position is 
well taken, 


eneris - 
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It is observable that the average ad- 
vertiser in ‘‘ trade” journals seeks cir- 
culation, and is *‘ caught”’ by him who 
makes the most extravagant claims with 
the straightest face. Again: take the 
established ‘‘ trade” journal, and, as is 
continually being done, let it announce 
*‘ special” editions for one, two, three 
or four successive editions, and, almost 
invariably, a marvelous growth in 
its advertising patronage will result. 


Why? The advertiser believes the 
representations made and _ willingly 
pays for the increase in circulation 


promised him. 

The head of one of the largest ma- 
chinery building concerns in the United 
States once said to me: “‘If you will 
start a dezen papers a month, each 
month, for a year, to reach those who 
use my line of machinery, I will take 
a page in each one as it is started, for 
three months, and pay you a higher 
rate than I pay for similar space in old- 
established journals.” Asked wherein 
he could derive benefit from such ex- 
penditure, he replied: ‘* The new jour- 
nal is always examined from cover 
to cover by those who receive it, and 
my advertisement is always observed. 
Again: the publisher of such new 
journal always puts in his best licks 
for the first three months, in the ex- 
pectation that his readers will scramble 
over one another in the sending in of 
subscriptions, and that this list of 
subscribers may be large he gives a 
wider circulation than he can afford to 
give the next three months. You see, 
subscriptions do not overwhelm him, 
advertisers don’t chase him up with 
signed contracts, and he begins to re- 
trench. If I stay with him I do so at 
a very much lower price. The point 
is here: I want circulation and am en- 
tirely willing to pay for it when I have 
reason to believe it will benefit me. 
rhe new journal always pays me. In 
the old-established journal 1 am always 
represented, but not too largely or at 
too high a cost.” 

In conclusion, I question if, in trade 
journalism, there can be such a thing as 
‘ waste-basket circulation ;” and, from 
an active experience of twelve years, I 
know such a thing is impossible with 
ordinarily careful and bright editorial 
conduct and a well-printed, tastefully 
gotten-up journal. 





ORIGINAL and striking advertising is 
said to be necessary to make an im- 
pression nowadays.—Great Divi te, 
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CIRCULATIONS ARE NOT OVER- 
STATED. 
By Lewis A. Leonard. 


Nearly all writers in PRINTERS’ INK 
who have discussed the circulation rat- 
ings inthe American Newspaper Direc- 
tory believe that the figures are gener- 
ally much too high. Isn't there some- 
thing to be said on the other side of the 
question? Circulations have increased 
enormously during the last few years. 
As an illustration: sixteen years ago the 
afternoon papers of Cincinnati did not 
circulate 18,000 papers a day, while 
now they issue between 75,000 and 
100,000 a day, yet the population of 
the city has only increased from 240,- 
000 to 290,000 during the same period, 
and the circulation of the afternoon 
paper is more than that of any other 
confined to the city in which it is pub- 
lished. 

The publisher is likely to depreciate 
the circulation of his competitor, and 
he usually does it honestly. It ishuman 
to look at the best side of one’s own 
efforts; and besides this employees, news 
agents, canvassers and trained boys in 
talking to a local publisher are apt to 
exaggerate in regard to his paper, and 
take from that of his neighbor. So that 
the publisher gets his facts in a man- 
ner to warp his judgment. My own 
experience in three cases verified this 
position. 

Previous to 1880 I was editor of the 
Star in Cincinnati, and the 7imes was 
our competitor in the afternoon field. 
In the Star office we felt quite confi- 
dent of the correctness of our knowl- 
edge of the circulation of the 7imes. 
We knew that the S/ar was printing 
just what was claimed, but on what we 
believed pretty definite information we 
largely discounted the claims of both 
the daily and weekly 7?mes. 

In the spring of 1880 the two pa- 
pers were consolidated, and to our 
surprise, when the books of the 77. 
passed into our hands, we found that 
their circulation was just what they 
had been claiming it to be, and that 
our information was at fault. This 
experience was repeated in the case of 
the Cincinnati est and other Scripps 
papers. My information seemed to 
justify the belief that they were claim- 
ing a larger circulation than they really 
had. Yet, when I had full opportunity 
to examine every detail of the business, 
I found the claim of each one of the 
papers to be truthful and fair, 
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1 was dubious of the circulation of 
the great weeklies. Yet, Colonel 


Lane, of the Toledo A/ade, said to 
me: ‘‘ Take all the time you need and 
go thoroughly through the business 
till you know all about it.” I didso, 
and post-office receipts, paper bills, 
mailing sheets, the testimony of mailers 
and press-room men left no room to 
doubt that the A/ade prints each week 
and each day just what it claims to do. 
And what is true of the B/ade is doubt- 
less true of the other high-grade 
weeklies. 

Mr. James E. Scripps, who is one of 
the closest students of the newspaper 
problem to be found in the whole 
country, said to me a couple of weeks 
ago: ‘* No one who hasn’t studied the 
matter has any conception of the 
enormous increase in newspaper circu- 
lation. Here in Detroit, when we 
started the Vews, seventeen years ago, 
less than 20,000 papers a day supplied 
the reading public of Detroit and all 
that part of Michigan which relied on 
this city for its reading.” 

** And to-day?” | asked. 

‘*The daily issue is now consider- 
ably over 125,000 copies.” 

The assertion is made thatethe grand 
total of the circulations, as rated in the 
Directory, would give nearly one paper 
to every family in the United States 
each day, and this is put down as pre- 
posterous. Is it? There are many 
families that take no paper. But how 
many are there in every city who take 
every paper published there and several 
from a distance? Think what the pro- 
portion of the circulation of every paper 
goes to hotels, offices, stores, factories 
and other business places. Recall how 
many people take one copy of the pa- 
per at home and another at the office. 
In cities like Dayton, Ohio, or Spring- 
field, it is no uncommon thing for a 
family to take all the papers in the 
place and one or two from Cincinnati 
besides. Some months ago I was at a 
farm house in western Florida, and on 
the arrival of the mail asked what pa- 
pers the family took, and was informed 
that they received regularly the county 
paper, the weekly /Vordd, the Toledo 
(Ohio) Blade, the Century Magazine 
and Godey's Lady's Book, and that in 
addition they got a daily paper when- 
ever any one went to the train. 

To illustrate turther, let us take the 
city of Detroit again. With 125,000 
daily papers printed each day, the 
number of weeklies easily bring the 
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average up to 140,000. The city of 
Toledo has a population of 200,000, 
and according to the vater depart- 
ment’s report there ate about 40,0c0 
families. Supposing one-half of the 
papers to be taken by people in the 
city, we have an average of nearly two 
papers for each family, In the city of 
Cincinnati, with a population of about 
300,000, we have nearly 55,000 fami- 
lies. There are printed there of the 
daily papers alone, German and Eng- 
lish, morning and afternoon, including 
the weeklies of the daily papers, an av- 
erage of over 240,000 papers each day. 
The religious and other weekly papers 
would certainly bring the average up 
to 280,000 a day. If only one-third of 
these papers be for city consumption, 
we have one and one-half papeis for 
each family. 

To carry out the illustration further: 
there are in the State of Ohio about 
800,000 families. In the cities of Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus and To- 
ledo alone there are printed fully 500,- 
000 papers for each day in the year. 
Isn’t it more than likely that the papers 
in the other cities and country towns 
would fully bring up the average of 
one paper to every family? All these 
estimates of circulation are based on 
personal knowledge of the facts, no 
directory having been consulted in any 
instance. 

It is on account of the enormous cir- 
culations of to-day, because more news- 
papers are taken, and these more 
thoroughly read, that newspaper ad- 
vertising pays better than at any time 
in the past. True, there are more fail- 
ures in advertising efforts, for the same 
reason that two pigs under a gate 
make more noise than one pig. But 
while there are many failures in efforts 
to put articles on the market by news- 


paper advertising, there are many 
more brilliant successes than in the 
past. The same amount of money, 


judiciously expended, will bring a big- 
ger result than it would at any time 
heretofore, and it is possible for the 
inexperienced advertiser, with a bad 
adviser, to throw away a larger sum 
more expeditiously and with less re- 
sults than could have been done years 
ago. 
ae 

Do not avoid a medium because 
your neighbor does ; do not be guided 
by your competitor’s judgment, but 
use your own good sense.— Baltimore 
World. 
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HERE AND THERE. 
‘By Horace Dumars. 


A few of the large retail dry goods 
and clothing houses make it a practice 
to keep on file copies of the leading 
daily papers from all cities where spe- 
cially attractive advertising is pub- 
lished, and I have no doubt that their 
advertising writers find the time spent 
in observing what other bright adver- 
tisers are doing to be highly profitable. 
Were I writing for this line of busi 
ness I would particularly want to see 
the leading dailies of Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Detroit and Kansas City, 
after these the representative dailies 
from the larger cities generally. It 
may be that the arbitrary ruling of 
publishers in handicaps 
skilled advertising writers by keeping 
out cuts and display matter; but it is 
more likely that attractiveness in adver- 
tisements in the cities named is due to 
the persons who prepare them and the 
good taste of the printers who put them 
in type. Among the larger cities, New 
York and Boston can many 
specimens of unattractive display as is 
possible to be found. This in a meas- 
ure may be owing to the fact that space 
costs a great deal, and so advertisers de- 
termine that where they have to pay ex- 
tra fer display they will get all there is in 
it, and so run to extremes in large and 
black type. In St. Louis this system 
not adhered to, and yet 
plenty of poster type in its advertising, 
to which is added a great many ugly 
black rule effects. 


ane 


some cities 


show as 


1s we see 


I noticed a case last week in which 
the strong point in one advertisement 
called special attention to the announce- 
ment made by a rival. In the adver- 
tisement of Bloomingdale Bros, there 
appeared a hand with a kid gloveon it, 
but drawn in such a way that it looked 
like a large index finger of a “* fist’ 
placed across the column and running 
from rule to rule. In the next column 
was the advertisement of another mer- 
chant, so placed that the firm name 
came in line with the finger of the 
large, black ‘‘ fist.” At first glance it 
would appear that the hand in Bloom- 
advertisement was calling 
special attention to the firm whose 
space was in the adjoining column. 
It was one of those things which will 
asionally happen in make-up, and 
‘‘ill wind which blows no 
one good” the parties who paid double 


ingdale’s 


oce 





is it’s an 
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price in order to insert the cut can 
console themselves that they at least 
did the handsome thing by a rival for 
once, even if it did cost them extra for 
the space in which they did it, 





The business end of a paper may 
not interest the public as does the ed- 
itorial output, but let the business de- 
partment fail to make a success of its 
work and the pangs of failure manifest 
themselves through the editorial corps 
very quickly. It is in combining the 
qualifications of both these branches, 
must in the case of smail 
publications, that calls for a wide range 
of ability ; and where the same person 
must be editor, business manager, book- 
keeper, solicitor and general utility 
man, it's no wonder that the advertiser 
finds opportunity to complain that a 
lack of system is frequently apparent 
in the carrying out of instructions con- 
cerning position of advertisements, free 
notices at stated intervals, and the 
many other conditions which attend 
the inserting of advertisements, 


as be done 





A great many handsome advertise- 
ments are spoiled in reducing by photo- 
engraving, either from making them 
too fine or by attempting to reproduce 
type matter. The difficulty in the lat- 
ter case is that the reduced engraving 
has no depth to it and yet cannot be 
routed out, as is done in most photo- 
engravings in order to prevent their 
working smutty. The reduction, which 
is much inferior to the original, is made 
even worse in the electrotype cast which 
is taken from it, and the printer finds 
it utterly impossible to work it clear. 
My advice would be to have the reduc- 
tion made from the original drawing, 
if it will stand being made smaller, and 
then to have any type matter which is 
to accompany it up in whatever 
size is needed and from these have the 
electrotypes made. It frequently hap- 
pens that electrotypes are furnished 
the publisher to occupy space that 
costs a great deai of money, and yet 
so poorly are they finished that the 
space given them is worthless to the 
advertiser. If space is worth occupying, 
it is worth an electrotype that will print 
so that the announcement can be read, 

satitniacneremmeati 

THE value of good counsel is often 
underestimated, because too frequently 
the counselors, like the guide-boards 
at road crossings, point out the way 
but never go themselves.—.Spokesman, 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. namental bed, and pressed and held 
‘i vat tell ae ; securely in place by a sheet of glass ; 
By Charles F. Benjamin. the whole being conta ned within a 


Rectangular sign-boards, with gilt suitable frame. In other examples the 
letters and dark, smalted backgrounds, letters are arranged into words by af- 
are not the kind of shop-front adver- fixing them to a perforated backing, or 
tisements favored by enterprising re- to a background of wire strings or wire 
tailers in these days. ‘The letters soon netting ; or the letters may be slid into 
get weather-dimmed, the background grooves, or between parallel moulding 
rusty and the wooden fabric is likely strips. 
to crack and split. Such signs do not As a means of attracting attention 
harmonize with the architectural pre- to the contents of signs, they are fre- 
tensions of the tall, decorated buildings quently made movable by a wind vane, 
now in fashion. Their straight lines or clockwork, or a small electric motor. 
and square angles, their flat-surfaced In this class the best known examples 
Roman lettering, their stereotyped are those wherein vibrating disks of 
forms of expression, are out of time bright metal or glass are inserted in 
with current ideas of how the public the surface of the letters forming the 
is to be interested in business announce- inscription of the sign. An improve- 
ments. In a strenuous age, a sign- ment upon this device consists in 
board needs to be graphic in utterance ; placing the pendants behind the let- 
in an esthetic age, artistic in construc- ters, through which orifices are cut to 
tion. It must speak out effectively and show the glistening movement of the 
stand out acceptably. pendants. A still better example is 

The introduction of plate-glass show one wherein the letters are formed of 
windows struck a hard blow at the ob- perfectly transparent glass, with opaque 
long, square-cornered sign-board over interspaces, and behind the letters the 
the door. ‘The big, shiny, transparent whole background moves to and fro ; 
show-pane, with its picturesque back- its many colors producing a chameleon 
ing of display goods in the window, is effect upon the sign. Less to be com- 
an ideal groundwork for a sign, which mended on the score of appearance 
needs must differ radically in color, is a sign in which the letters are each 
form and arrangement from the old- projected upon a thin, springy wire, 
fashioned board, nailed flat against the causing them to vibrate from the or- 
frame or brick front of the building. dinary concussions of ground or at- 
Hence, the white enameled letters that mosphere. 
are so pretty and effective, but so tan- Revolving signs are quite familiar, 
talizing by their tendency to drop off but less known is the example in that 
from contraction and expansion of class which travels up and down its 
their glassy support. To overcome pole-support by a spiral movement, or 
this there are various devices. One that other specimen in which the clock 
mode is to provide a rubber back- or electric motor is made to grind pop- 
ing to the rim of the hollow letters, ular tunes out of an attached but con- 


making them adhere to the glass by cealed musical box. Full of suggest- 
air suction. A surer way is to string iveness to other lines of business is 


the letters on fine, taut wires inside the the mechanical sign wherein an autom- 
pane ; or, where a curved arrangement aton bestrides and operates a bicycle 
is required, to mount the letters in a with ease and gracefulness. In one 
light, ornamental metal frame work. sign of the revolving pattern the letters 
Ihe influence of current methods in themselves turn somersaults, cogs be- 
newspaper advertising is shown in the ing intermitted on the driving wheel 
attention recently paid to what are in order to bring all the letters simul- 
called alterable, or changeable, signs; taneously to an upright position, at 
meaning a sign in which the letterscan intervals, to enable the inscription to 
be removed and arranged at will, so as_ be read. 
to vary the announcements expressed Transparent or luminous signs have 
bythem. In all these the backgrounds come into extensive use within the past 
are permanent. One very recent de- fifteen years. In some, the transpa- 
vice in this class has the background rency or luminosity is in the letters ; 
formed of a layer of cotton batting, in others, in the background, and in 
over which is an ornamental facing of others still, both letters and background 
any soft material. The letters are laid are luminous. Of the first named 
and arranged into words upon this or- class, one example has letters of trans- 
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parent glass, each letter backed with 
luminous paint, and the whole inscrip- 
tion tightly cemented to an appropriate 
backboard. Another has opaque let- 
ters faced with small crystals of col- 
ored glass. In another the bodies of 


the letters are opaque, but have cut-out 
portions filled with colored or figured 


glass. Still another has the letters of 
transparent glass, the surface of which 
is prismatic, vastly increasing its re- 
flecting power. ‘The latest example of 
all has the letters formed of transparent 
hollow glass, through which a current 
of colored non-freezing liquid continu- 
ally circulates, interspersed with fre- 
quent air bubbles to heighten the 
effect. 

For luminous backgrounds to opaque 
letterings, prisms or crystals of glass 
are generally used, though luminous 
paint will answer if the sign is framed 
under glass. A very showy sign is one 
with transparent letters on a kaleido- 
scopic backing of broken colored glass, 
arranged in panels. 

The early closing movement has not 
affected the popularity of illuminated 
signs, since promenaders are attracted 
to well dressed, unshuttered windows 
made bright by electric lights. An ef- 
fective form of illuminated sign is that 
in which an electric arc light is made 
to throw a large colored reflection on 
the sidewalk or carriage way. In an- 
other example, a luminous electric cur- 
rent is maintained within hollow glass 
letters. A somewhat similar arrange- 
ment is one wherein gas jets shine 
through crystal facings to the letters. 
Another example has a flash light 
thrown at regular intervals upon a sign 
by clockwork mechanism. Mention 
must not be omitted of perforated let- 
ters, showing a sparkling background, 
lit by a powerful lamp. 

Symbolic signs are popular in the 
illuminated class, as in a pestle and 
mortar for a pharmacy. By forming 
the glass in bull’s-eyes or prisms, the 
illuminating power is greatly increased. 

Space suffices not to say much of 
the miscellaneous class of present-day 
signs. Sheet brass, with etched letter- 
ing, is high in favor as a sigi.-board 
material just now, and so is a rough- 
ened, gilt wood surface, with gilded 
letters in high relief. For prevailing 
styles of architecture there has been 
devised a light but strong framework 
of gaspipe, supporting large gilt or 
enameled letters, which could not be 
closely applied to the front of the build- 
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ing. Analogous to this is an orna- 
mental projecting cornice or moulding 
from which the letters are hung. A 
conception of unusual originality and 
boldness is the use of strips of ordinary 
but high-grade silk ribbon, in harmon- 
ized or blended colors,to form the letters 
of a sign, which ‘s framed under glass 
and carefully cemented to exclude dust, 
moisture and air. This method, prop- 
erly worked out, is probably the high- 
est point, in richness of effect, to 
which the art of sign making has yet 
been carried. Somewhat akin to it is 
the exposed florist’s sign, in which the 
letters are perforated to receive a daily 
setting of dainty flowers or evergreens. 

In many cities it is no longer lawful 
to extend sign-boards across the side- 
walk, ‘To meet this difficulty, the or- 
dinarily flat surface of a sign-board has 
been projected into acute angles, the 
two faces of each angle being inscribed 
with the same letter, thus enabling the 
sign to be scen and read before the 
store is reached from either direction. 
This suggests the older device, of 
projecting slats, bearing inscriptions 
differing from each other and from the 
surface inscription of the sign. 

The increased costliness of store 
signs demands increased protection 
against injury from the weather. This 
is largely effected by framing the sign 
under glass and cementing all the parts 
whereat air or dampness might other- 
wise enter. Naturally, with such an 
expensive frame goes the desire that 
the contents should be worthy of their 
cost and surroundings ; hence a reac- 
tion of one upon the other, leading to 
a ceaseless advance in the sign-maker’s 
art. Well might the composer of news- 
paper advertisements, with his restric- 
tion to types, electros and black and 
white illustrations, envy the abundant 
materials at the command of the fabri- 
cator of shop signs, but he may con- 
sole himself with the reflection that if 
his field is less varied it is of infinitely 
greater extent ; forso Nature preserves 
the balance throughout her innumer- 
able operations and relations. 

—- 

But if he is not honest who yields 
to the temptation to lie, he is not wise 
who does not know that lying in this 
age will not deceive ; that the most in- 
genious and persistent lying will not 
only fail to establish belief in circula- 
tion which you do not possess, but will 
inevitably cloud even that which you 
do have.—Majyor W. /. Richards. 
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Correspondence, 


OCHS ASSERTS THAT THE “ MA- 
JORITY OF PUBLISHERS” ARE 
BRIBE GIVERS 


MR 


Tue CHATTANOOGA TIMES 
(Daily, Weekly, Sunday). 

Apo pn S. Ocus, President and Manager, 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., Sept. 8, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 

Dear Sir— There has been considerable dis- 
cussion in Printers’ Ink, and other similar 
publications, concerning what I am reported 
to have said in the course of my remarks be 
fore the National Editorial Association, last 
month, at St. Paul. 1 had intended, when 
first | saw the adverse criticism in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, to ask the privilege of replying in your 
columns, but pressure of other matters and en- 
forced absence from home prevented my doing 
so. The subject, however, is again brought 
to my attention im your edition of August 26, 
wherein you quote, with approving remarks, 
some comments from Profitable Advertising 

a Boston publication 


The inference from the publications that 
have heretofore been made in Printers’ INK 
concerning my address, and from the com 
ments that are made by Proftatle Advert 
img, 1s that | made an attack upon Geo. P 
Rowell & Co's Directory, and intimated that 
the rating of circulation was probably influ 
enced by the amount of patronage a newspa 


per gave the Directory in the shape of adver 
tising. | said nothing of the kind, anc 
entirely foreign to the views I entertain on the 
subject. Please do me the kindness to print 
the following statement of what I really did 
say. I have too high a regard for the 
men composing the reputable firm of Geo. P 

Rowell & Co., with whom I have had for many 

years the most pleasant business relations. to 
recklessly cast any odium upon them, or re- 
flect upon their mtegrity or business methods 

What I really did say—and | am yet fully im 

pressed with the correctness of my views on 
the subject— was to the effect that the publish 

ers of the United States were doing worse than 
squandering not less than half a million dollars 
annually by exchanging advertising space for 
advertisements of their publications in the 

newspaper directories; that $160,000 is thus 
expended annually in Geo. P. Rowell & Co's 
American Newspaper Directory, and probably 
many times as much more in patronizing other 
advertising agency directories. I said, and | 
am strongly of that opinion, that the great ma 

jority of those who thus patronize the directo- 
ries do so with the hope that their circulation 
rating will be influenced thereby. I did not 

y. and I do not wish to intimate, that I be 
lieve Geo. P. Rowell & Co. are influenced in 
the matter: but I do assert, and | firmly be 
heve, that the majority of the publishers who 
give their advertisements to Rowell's Direct 
ory do so with the hope that it will influence 
their rating in the publication As to the 
statement that it is worse than squandering to 
put these advertisements in the newspaper di- 
rectory, I wish to say this: 

Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., as I under- 
stand it, have by reason of this barter about 
$160,000 of newspaper space to sell, and this 
space, I assert, is sold to advertisers at a less 
price than the newspaper publishers them- 
selves can give the space. | hus a weapon is 
placed in the hands of a leading advertising 
agent that is used to demoralize and break 
down the established rates of newspapers. It 
was only a short time ago that I saw an ad- 
vertisement in Printers’ Ink from Geo, P. 


it is 


gentle 
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Rowell & Co.—a whole 
wherein they made the 
would do $100,000 of advertising without any 
cash, and the most seductive terms were of 
fered ; and it was the space in these newspa- 
pers, obtained in exchange for Directory ad- 
vertisements, they had to sell, and they offered 
it on such terms as the publishers of the news- 
papers could not. The absurdity and injustice 


page advertisement 
statement that they 





of a transaction that enables the agent to un- 
dersell the principal in disposal of the princi- 
»al s own wares neets no illustratic yr com 
ment I do not charg: that Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co. go to the advertiser and say that “the 
I'imbuctoo Avening Glim’s rates are $1.00 an 
inch, and that is the lowest price at which you 
can do business with them by dealing with 
them direct ; but in consideration of the fact 
that we have some space that we must make 
use of, we will offer it to you at per cent 
less than the G/im’s rates." 1 do not believe 
that this is their method procedure, but I 


do believe that Geo. P. Rowell & Co. make up 


a list of the newspapers in which they have 
advertising space, and go to the advertisers 
and say: * 1e regular price for a one-inch 


advertisement in this long list of papers is so 
much. We you for such a dis- 


will give it to 
count from the aggregate price, and make 
other terms the publishers of the papers do not 
offer It is advertising space bartered for 
chips and whetstones and advertisements ir 


newspaper directories that has enabled adver- 
lising agencies to demoralize advertising prices 
and bring the basis of rates down to the ruin 
of one-fifth of a cent a line a thou- 
sand circulation, which means $25 a year fo 


lumn of twenty inches in a weekly newspa- 
per of 1,000 circulation 


ous price 





Another instance to show the folly, absurdity 
and unbusiness-like procedure of putting ad 
vertisements in these directories and paying 


for the same in advertising space: It was only 


the other day that I saw an announcement 
that the only asset of the defunct H. P ub- 
bard Advertising Agency of jew Haven, 
Conn.—one of the most industrious and in 


genious of directory advertisement solicitors 

was $100,000 or more of space in news- 
papers. This space was hawked about and 
offered at all kinds of prices, and the assignee, 
or receiver, or whatever he called, finally 
made a contract am informed, with a firm 
in Chicago, whereby he gave them the use of 
this space upon the remarkable terms that he 
was to get pay for it in proportion tothe re- 
sults from the advertising If the advertising 
did not prove profitable, nothing was to be 
paid; if profitable, the space was to be paid 
for on certain agreed terms . an any reputa- 


some 


is 


as | 


ble publisher, who pays his debts, enter into 
any such contract as that ? 
What would be thought of the value of 


Dun's or Bradstreet’s reports if an appendix 
was attached to their directories containing 
the advertisements of a thousand or more firms 
whose ratings were quoted in the preceding 
pages? I intend no reflection upon Rowell’s 
Directory as to its reliability. 1 believe that 
the publishers of that Directory are doing the 
very best they know how to give fair and just 
ratings to all the newspapers; but I do 
that if the Directory was free of these adver. 
tisements that are appended thereto, paid for 
in advertising space, the Directory would be 
much more valuable, much more reliable, and 
much more thought of, and not, as it is now, an 
absolute injury to the legitimate newspaper ad- 
vertising business. It was with this idea in 
my mind that I approved of the suggestion of 
President Stephens of the National Editorial 
Association, when he said that a National 
Newspaper Directory, free of advertisements, 


say 
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would be a practical undertaking for the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, 

Hoping that you will give space to these re 
marks in justice to myself and what | said at 
the convention, I am, very truly yours, 

Apotex S. Ocns. 

P.S. Since writing the above I have dis- 
covered that in the same issue of Printers’ 
Ink containing the comment of Preftadle 
idvertising on the remarks I made at the 
National Editorial Association, the advertise- 
ment of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., to which I re- 
fer, again appears. The advertisement is in 
words and figures as follows, and I am sure it 
is one of the most harmful propositions that 
ever to my knowledge came from a responsible 
newspaper advertising agency I think it 
bears its own comment upon the folly of news- 
paper publishers bartering their advertising 
space to parties who hawk it about at prices 
and upon terms which the publisher himself 
would not dream of accepting 


NO IMMEDIATE OUTLAY IS REQUISITE. 


$100,000 
Worth of Advertising Space for Sale. 


This space was acquired in exchange for ad- 
vertisements inserted in the American News- 
paper Directory. It has all been paid for, and 
stands credit I'herefore, the placing 
of advertisements by us in these papers to the 
amount standing to our credit does not require 
the putting out of any new capital 
e will receive orders for advertisements t 
inserted in these papers, and others with 
which may have advantageous arrange- 
ments, and will accept in payment, from par 
ties having fair business ratings, notes coming 
due a considerable time after the advertising 
shall have been done, and its beneficial results 
ascertained 

lo learn the character of the papers in which 
advertising is offered on these specially favor- 
terms, advertisers are requested to ex- 
amine the advertising pages of the American 
Newspaper Directory. There will be found 
the largest mass of advertising matter ever 
bound together between the covers of a book, 
and among the papers represented will be 
found most of the oldest and best.* 

An additional reason for carefully going 
over the advertising pages of the Directory 
for this year will be found in the interesting 
and ingenious exhibition of novelties in dis 
play which are exhibited there. Many an ad 
vertiser is likely to find here an idea which will 
be of use to him 

Address communications on the subject of 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 

10 Spruce St., New York 


to our 


be 
we 


hl 
able 


idvertising to 


* A complete list of all these papers (num 
bering about four thousand) will be sent to 
any address for fifteen two-cent stamps. 
+-+> 
TELL THE NUMBER PRINTED 


THe NEBRASKAN, i 
Mitrorp, Neb., Sept. 11, 1891. § 
P, Rowell & Co.: 

Your answer in Printers’ Ink of Sept. 9 is 
to the pvint and will be noticed by a large 
number of country publishers ; but we did not 
intend to infer that a publisher issued the 
exact number of copies every week for six 
months, It is this: A publisher is printing, 
say, thirty quires; his subscription increases, 
and he adds to, say, one, two, three or five 
quires. He then has some few over, and for 
several weeks, perhaps months, he prints his 


Geo, 


RS’ INK. 


2909 


Does 
or just 
actually sent out each issue ? 
H, A. BRatnexp. 

: . , 

His the number printed 
What is done with the printed papers 
is another question and one to be co 
sidered in fixing the quality of the cir- 
culation. 


35 quires of 840 papers. Now, it is this: 
a publisher report his full 35 quires, 
the number 


issue is 


> 
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Advertisements under this head cents a line 


NY PERSON wishing to sell a proprietary 
artic le y established value may address 

. F. K.,” P. O. 672, New York 
YANVASSERS wanted secure subscrip 
/ tions for PRINTERS’ Liberal terms 
of Printers’ 


to 
INK 

Publishers 
New York. 


allowed. Address 
Ink, 10 Spruce St., 


\ TANTED—An additional medium 
A. H. SYMONS, Sole Special Advertis 

ing Agent for Street & Smith's New York 

Weekiy, No. 5 Beekman St., New York 


W aettar A premium for a high-class 
dollar monthly, to cost about 3 cents in 
lots. $25 will be paid for any Ce 
used. Cut 


it out. vt 


VAPITAL For A PROPRIETARY ARTICLE. 

4 Many investments in Proprietary Arti 
cles of admitted merit have not met with 
success, because of lack of sufficient capital 
Have capital, experience d energy for the 
right thing Address “P ROP RIETARY, 
P.O, Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NVERY ISSUE PRINTERS’ INK 
religiously by many thousand 
hewspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you want to buy a paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing to do 
is to announce your desire in a want adver 
tisement. Any story that can be told in 
twenty three words can be inserted for two 
dollars. As a rule, one insertion can be relied 

upon to do the business. 

o 

FOR SALE. 


Advertisements under this head W cents « line 


WINE 
KF PUB 
AMES AND ADDRESSES of 3,000 County 


and Township Officers in Kansas, $3.14 
ESTERN SUPPLY CO., Box 141, Topeka, Kan 


WOR SALE—Web Press, six or seven col 

umn, folio or quarto, because of consoli 

dation. Also 3) rolls six-column quarte pa 
per. BEACON Office, Akron, Ohio 


| SALE—An old established 
equipped Press Room. 


presses ares running order 
Address * , 


by 


This offer will not appes ain. 
PBurlington 


Address Lock Box 3 


of 
read 


for - miums. 


EMPIRE 
8 Reade St ck 


GOODS, 
co New Yor 


well 
Twenty four 
Easy terms 
" care PRINTERS’ INK, N. Y 


NEWSPAPER, live Canadian 
town. No opposition. Population, two 
thousand. Office well equipped. Large ad 
vertising and job yatronage. Circulation 
fifteen hundred. 5 a PRINTERS’ Ink. 


F YOU WANT TO SELL your Newspaper 

or Job Office, a Press, or a Font of Ty pe 
tell the story in twenty three words and send 
it, with two dollars, to the office of PRINT 
Eks’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
single insertion of the announcement wil! 
wenerally secure a customer. 


VOR SALE—Hve type-revolving Web Press, 
four pages, 7 cols., complete outfit, first 
class condition ; just the press for lc. paper 
with growing circulation. Owners intend to 
enlarge to . oages, and will sell at price of 
ordinary linder, if applied for at once. 
BABCOCK -. P. MFG CO., New London, Conn, 


WOR SALE 
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Fe SALE—THE HERALD, published at 
Burksville, Ky. Only paper in the coun 
ty ; large circulation; fine job printing out 
fit. Sp endid location. On account of pub 
lisher’s failing health, will be sold cheap. 
Address O. L. WINKS, Burksville, Ky. 


E HAVE A HERRING SAFE that has 

been <> use for twenty years, originally 
cost $900; also a Marvin Safe, ten or twelve 
years old, with burglar proof’ compartment 
cost $800. Both of these safes are large and 
first class. Will be sold on favorable terms. 
From a newspaper publisher a proposal to 
pay in advertising a be considered. 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 
St., N. Y. 


JOR SALE—1 four-horse power Otto Gas 
Engine. Fine condition. Just overhauled. 
1 Stommetz Folding Machine. Four folds. 
Does good bookwork and excellent newspa 
per work. Size, 36x52. 1 Self Clamping Cut 
ter, Eschlenker patent. Built by Howard 
Iron Works, Buffalo, fr. Size, 34x36. 
Double-cylinder Hoe Press, two years old. 
Fine condition. Bed, 36x32. This machinery 
will be sold in bulk or in part. Great chance 
for some one desiring to fit up an office. Ad 
dress L. L. THOMPSON, 1420 Pa. Ave., Wash 
ington, D. C. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, We. a line. 


i POKANE SPOKESMAN. 
s 


aaa LISTS ARE strong. 


I EVEY’S INKS are the best. New York. 
J 


Pas. AR EDUCATOR, Boston, for 


Teachers. 


Netty HERALD, , Phila., Pa. 15th year. 


80,000 monthly. 


MVE GRAPHIC, < ae =) “the great West- 
ern illustrated wee ly 
HE GRAPHIC, Chicago 
least cost to advertisers. 
reliable is the 
TIN 


RIGHT, clean and 
FRANCISCO BULLE 
EW HAVEN NEWS ae 
newspaper in Connecticut. 
EVIL—FREE RULE—2 stamps. 
TOOL CO., Vineland, | N. J. 
AS 3ENTS’ names $1 to $10 per 
ve AGENTS’ HERALD, Phila., Pa. 
COMPLETE Family Newspaper. 
FRANCISCO CALL. Estab. 1858. 
AN FRANCISCO W EE <LY CALL 
~ BULLETIN cover the Pacific Coast. 
ARGEST evening circulation in Califor 
4 nia—SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN. 
ROSPEROUS, intelligent people reached 
by the SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN. 


OST “Wants,” most circulation, most 
adv’s. SAN FRANCISCO CALL leads. 
OUISVILLE COMMERCIAL- Only 2 cent 

Morning Daily published in Kentucky. 


IGH grade, pure tone, honest circulation. 
None better. SAN FRANCISCO CALL. 


EDFORD (IND.) MAIL. Only Republican 
county seat paper in county. 450 Rep. maj. 


61,8618.; 22,846 W.; cireu 

56.75 Distion San ¥ FRANCISCO CALL. 
Hs ORDER ER Mechanical Bagvering. 
E odes, 7 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


NTERPRISE, Brockton, Mass. Cire’n 6,500. 
Advertising rates 15 cts. per inch per day. 


F not wanted, cash returned; sample and 
terms, 10c. CaL. Pus. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Most value at 
SAN 
independent 
GAGE 

1,000. 


SAN 


and 
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‘P\HE ADVERTISER’S GUIDE, 16 pages, 
fall edition, mailed on receipt of stamp. 
TANLEY DAY, New New Market, N. J. 


’ HREE GOOD CUTS of of anybody you may 
name for 2-in. space in your paper. | yr. 
W. T. FITZGERALD, Washington, D. C. 


——— furnished ; circulars distrib. 

ed. Address, for circular, WESTERN 

iNTELILIGENCE & ADV. AGENCY, Lock Box 
766, Fort Smith, Ark 


I IRECTORY PUBLISHERS, please send 

circulars and a be x! your directo 
ries to U. 8. ADD L. Box 1407, Brad 
ford, McKean Co., P: 


N EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis) has the largest 
pt circulation of any medical journal iu 
the world. Absolute proof of an excess of 
thirty thousand copies each issue. 


6 PER INCH, yearly rate. THE GOSPEL 

) LIGHT, best Religious Semi-monthly in 
Ontario. Secure space before contemplated 
advance. T.G. KING & CO., Pubs., Orillia, Ont 


JAPER DEALEKS.—M. Plummer & Co., 
161 William St., N. Y., sell every kind of 
paper used by printers and publishers, at low- 
est prices. Full line quality of PRINTERS’ INK. 


a! proacthn CATTOLICA Giornale politico 
e religioso esce ogni Sabato ABBONA 
ye PER UN ANNO, x2 All'estero, 
»iu le spese postali Rev A. MANor 
tditore Proprietario. ii ¢ ‘onti Street, 

New Orleans, La. 


INING AND MANUFACTURING SOUTH, 
i a semimonthly journal devoted to 
Southern mining, manufacturing, railroad, 
lumber and real estate investments and 
developments. Subscription, $1.0 per an 
num. No. 7 Kimball House, Wall St., At 
lanta, Georgia. 
TPN\HE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Ra- 

cine, Wis., has a larger circulation than 
any other English paper in its State. It also 
has the largest actual paid subscription list 
of any agricultural paper west of Ohio. No 
other periodical approaches it in the thor- 
qagpaees with which it covers its partécular 
ele 

ENVER, Colorado.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

of New York in their new BOOK FOR 
ADVERTISERS name the best, most widel 
circulated, most influential papers at eac 
important center of population or trade 
throughout the whole country. For Denver 
the paper accorded this distinction is the 
DENVER REPUBLICAN. 


( F the 207 newspapers and ge 

lished in Connecticut in 1891, the HART- 
FORD TIMES stands at the head in point of 
circulation. The American Newspaper Di 
rectory rates it the highest by several thou- 
sand. It is undeniably the newspaper in 
Conn. for the advertiser seeking best results. 
A a family newspaper. tes reason- 
able. Send for schedule. 


HE AGE-HERALD, Birmingham, Ala., the 

only morning paper printed in the min- 
eral region of Alabama. Average daily cir- 
culation, 7,500; average Sunday circulation, 
10,000; average weekly circulation, 25,000. 
Population of Jefferson County, in which 
Birmingham is located, 100, ‘or advertis- 
ing rates address THE AGE-HERALD COM 
PANY, Birmingham, Alabama. 


TEST.— Anything that attracts attention 
in the way of an advertisement pays, 
and to the end that you may practically test 
the value of a raised surface on an announce 
ment, at little cost, we will curios = ptem- 
ber and October, 1891, only, for $18 , en- 
rave your name, business and dave (3 
ines) artistically, and emboss it in gold on 
1000 Translucent Bristol Folders . the 3d page 
filled with such letter-press announcement 
as you desire; the whole enclosed in No. 1 
Aired, ble envelope ape. GRIFFITH. 
XTELL & & CADY Co., Embossers, Holyoke, 
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The $100 


Premium. 


In accordance with a circular offer to publishers for 
the best review of Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s «Book for Ad- 


vertisers,”’ 
named below. 


«« Times,’’ Rochester, N. 
Boston, Mass. 


«Farm Poultry,” 


the awards have been made to the papers 


of 


«‘[ledical and Surgical Journal,’ Buffalo, N. Y. 
** Wayback Astonisher,’’ Washington, D. C. 


«*Road,’’ Denver, Col. 


«Garden Notes,’’ East Sumner, le. 


The notices are reprinted here. 


A BOOK OF BOOKS, 


Gee. wit Wide-awake Advertis- 
«s Will De Well te Censualt. 
Poo the “* Times,” Rochester, N. Y. 

There is a literature for advertisers as well 
as for the reading public, although it must be 
confessed that merchants and other business 
men have been a long time waking up to that 
fact. The well-meaning but slipshod methods 
of advertising of the past will not do now. 
As newer ideas have laid hold on the public 
and have demanded the attention which has 
at last been paid them they have also seized 
upon business men and have during the 
last fifteen years completely revolutionized 
their methods of bringing their wares to the 
notice of the people. Quick to perceive the 
tendency of the public mind in the direction 
of novelty and of definiteness and of thorough- 
ness, a few wide-awake men entered the adver- 
tising field and created a new literature which 
has been gladly received by all progressive 
business men. 

As the reading public has its different fields 
of literature, the scientific, the technical, the 
statistical, as well as that which combines 
pleasure with the weary round of business, so 
these quick-witted men have furnished to the 
advertising public a literature which includes 
all those features. 

Nothing like it was known fifteen or twenty 
years ago. It is the growth of modern 
needs and of modern thought as applied to 
business. 

Conspicuous among these men quick to re- 
spond to the needs of the hour in this newer 
field, if, indeed, not at the very front of it, is 
the firm of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York 
city, whose publications are not only familiar 
to business men from the metropolis to the 
Golden Gate, but are received with the con- 
fidence which ex a has taught men that 
they are entitle 

wenty-three an ago this firm, in some- 
thing like a tentative manner it is presumed, 
put forth what is now widely known as the 
American Newspaper Directory. Experience 
soon denenauaied Ges the experiment was 
one well worth making and one demanded 
by the rapid growth and increase in circu- 
lation of newspapers, and from a slim and 


somewhat attenuated stripling in 1865, the 
Directory of 1891 presents itself much in the 
form of a fat and portly gentleman brim full 
of useful information for business men con 
cerning the newspapers of America. 

Then Geo, P. Rowell & Co. started, not 
so very long ago, a gem in the way of a _jour- 
nal of information of * how to do it,” for 
business men and dubbed it Pxinvers’ Ink. 
In that much-used term it was at once found 
to supply “‘ a long felt want,” as it contains in 
a nutshell the experience and the science of 
currect advertising. 

Very recently this firm has issued another 
book which at a glance shows that it must 
meet the requirements of business men who 
realize that in proper advertising lies the 
secret of success. Rowell & Company call 
this latest work ** A Book for Advertisers,” 
and that is what it is in the fullest sense of the 
term. The book contains 368 pages and is 
mailed, postage paid, to any address for one 
dollar. If one can find a work containing 
more valuable information, one better calcu- 
lated to enable a business man to formulate an 
intelligent plan of advertising, it has never 
yet been presented to the public. This book, 
while not a complete newspaper directory, 
contains the names of over twenty-five hun- 
dred of the best newspapers of the country 
and a complete list of class journals, arranged 
for quick and easy reference, and for all 
general and practical purposes is of greater 
value to advertisers than is the complete 
American Newspaper Directory before referred 
to. It gives a complete list of the period- 
icals rated as issuing regularly more than one 
hundred ——- copies; it gives the geo- 
graphical outpu®@ of circulation; it tells 
where are published the journals’ exceeding 
each issue 25,000 copies; it gives the circula- 
tion of the great dailies, weeklies, Sunday 
newspapers, semi-monthlies, monthlics and 
quarterlies; it gives the name of the most 
widley vend paper in cach State ; it tells how 
to advertise in every section of the country 
with a small list of newspapers ; gives the best 
liet of local newspapers in the United States 
and Canada, with the publishers’ rates one 
inch one month, and contains bargains in ad- 
vertising which it will pay business men to 
consult, In short, it is the most complete 
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work of the kind that has ever been placed 
betore the public, and cannot be too highly 
commended to men who aim to keep abreast 
of the times in judicious advertising. 


The Best Guide for Advertisers. 
From the “ Farm Poultry,” Boston, Mass. 

A book has recently been received by us 
which we cannot refrain from bringing to the 
notice of our readers who wish to learn more 
of the science of advertising judiciously, An 
old adage states that*‘a little learning isa 
dangerous thing.”” We know of no class to 
whom a little learning is so truly dangerous as 
to advertisers. Itis a fact whic h we have 
learned by hard experience, that in no ex- 
penditures of conducting any business can 
money be wasted as it can in advertising 
“with a little learning.” There is not, as 
some suppose, any unfathomable secret in the 
science. Common sense and careful study, 
under the guidance of good instructors, will 
enable any person to learn how to spend their 
money with paying results, Certainly none 
are more capable of real practical instruction 
based on long experience than the authors of 
this “ Book for Advertisers.” 

Every one who is in need of information on 
the subject of advertising will do well to obtain 
a copy of Geo. P. Rowell & Co's ** Book for 
Advertisers,”’ 368 pages, price one dollar. 
It is mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price, 
and contains a careful compilation from the 
American Newspaper Directory of all the 
best papers in the Us ited States and Canada, 
It gives the circulation rating of every one, 
and a good deal of information about rates 
and other matters pertaining to the business 
of advertising. 

Whoever has made himself acquainted with 
what may be learned from this book will 
admit that, from its pages, one may gather 
pretty much all the intormation that is needed 
to perfect an intelligent plan of advertising. 
It is not acomplete newspaper directory. It 
is much better; for although it names barely 
one-third of the newspapers published, it does 
enumerate every one of the best and all that a 
general advertiser is likely to have occasion to 
use. Address Geo, P. Rowell & Co., 1o Spruce 
$t.. New York. They also publish the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory and Printers’ Ink, 
a journal for advertisers; they are one of the 
oldest and best known of all the advertising 
azencies—conduct their business in such a 
way as to make it a material benefit to adver- 
tisers. They furnish plans for an advertiser 
and prepare his advertisement. For their 
services—designing his advertisement and 
preparing his estimate—they make a sufficient 
churge to pay for the required service of per- 
ns competent to do the work well. They 
tell the advertiser what papers he should use, 
and what the price will be. If the advertiser 
wishes them to place the advertisement in the 
papers, they do as he directs, and for that 
service the newspapers pay them. If the ad- 
vertiser wishes to slece his advertising 
through some other qdverticieg agency, or to 
contract with the publishers, he 1s at liberty 
to do so, and the estimate furn'shed by Messrs. 
Rowcil & Co. serves as a guide. It tells him 
where he is securing a bargain, and where he 
is paying more than he ought. 


From the “Medical and oa al Journal,” 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Book ror ApverTisERS. Containing lists 
of the best newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. Together with a complete list 
of all the Classand Trade Journals, Being a 
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compilation from the American Newspaper 
Directory, with Circulation, Ratings and some 
Advertising Rates, together with a statement 
of the best way to ~" Newspaper Advertis- 
ing. Small octavo, 68. 178th edition. 
New York: George i owell & Company. 
1891. 

Advertising has becom a science, and 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. appear to have 
mastered it. It is difficult to see how so much 
information as this book contains could be 
condensed into so small a compass. The 
preparation of an advertisement to reach the 
eye of the party in ,reatest interest, and to so 
economize space as to bring its cost within the 
range of a proper limit to the advertiser's 
cash-box, is to be learned in this book—and 
this is the sum of the whole subject. Daily, 
weekly, monthly and other periodicals and 
journals are all classified and rated in this 
work, Then there are statements made as to 
population, value of different newspapers and 
journals as advertising mediums, together with 
avast amount of general and special informa- 
tion that should be in pos: ion of every ad- 
vertiser who would proceed intelligently to 
seck the eye of his would-be customer. No 
business man, journalist, advertising agent or 
politician can afford to deny himself the pos- 
session of this book, which can be obtained by 
sending its price, $1.00, to the publishers, No. 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 

Editerial Mentions, 
From the “ Wayback Astonisher,” Was, 
ington, D. 

Book For ADVERTISERS. 179th edition. 

Price, $1.00, Geo. P. Rowell & Co., publishers 
RINTERS’ 


American Newspaper Directory and 
] 


NK. 

Something unique and interesting. A guide 
to success. Better than a ten-years’ business 
course, as it does away with theory and prac- 
tically demonstrates its usefulness. It con- 
denses time and money and enables the adver- 
tiser to accomplish a result in a few moments 
that without it would consume weeks. It 
gives the circulation, together with the adver- 
tising rates, of all the prominent advertising 
mediums in this country and Canada 

It points with the finger of conviction where 
to advertise, how to advertise, when to adver- 
tise and how much it costs to advertise —an 
information that is invaluable to the un- 
informed. 

When one has made up his mind to adver- 
tise, all he needs to do, provided he has this 
little book, is to turn to it and select there- 
frum the class of people he wishes to reach, 
the section of country that he wishes to ad- 
vertise in, and he will find the information he 
seeks in a moment; as the book is carefully 
compiled, divided off into sections and classi- 
fied, thus disseminating information that 
otherwise would cost more money to get than 
the original outlay contemplated by the ad- 
vertiser. 

A noticeable point of virtue that this valu- 
able little book possesses is that it does not 
discriminate bi tween the large and small ad- 
vertiser. It ceals with all alike; and with 
that characteristic magnaminity that mani- 
fests itself in allof Mr. Rowell’s publications, 
it gives you carte dlanche to do your own ad- 
vertising, and does not attempt to persuade 
you that in order to be successful you must 
necessarily place your order with the publish- 
ers, It shows how to advertise and what it 
will cost you to advertise, and recommends to 
you the mediums that, in the opinion of the 
publishers, are sure to produce the most satis- 
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factory results commensurate with the 
lay. 

It contains the ideas and opinions of 
who have made advertising a study for the 
twenty-five years. It is published by a firm 
that has an international reputation. Their 
imprint on any publication carries with it a 
guarantee of its worth and usefulness. 

Can any more be said? We think not. 
order to fully appreciate the value of 
book you must see it. 


out- 


men 
past 


In 
this 


Book for Advertisers. 
Road,”’ 


Every one who is in need of information on 
the subject of advertising will do well to ob- 
tain a copy of Geo. P. Rowell & Co's ** Book 
for Advertisers,’’ 368 pages, price one dollar. 
It is mailed, pustage paid, on receipt of price, 
and contains a careful compilation from the 
American Newspaper Directory of all the 
best papers in the United States and Canada. 
It gives the circulation rating of every one, 
and a goud deal of information about rates 
and other matters pertaining to the business 
of advertising. 

Whoever has made himself acquainted with 
what may be learned from this book will ad- 
mit that from its pages one may gather 
pretty much all the information that 1s needed 
to perfect an intcilivent plan of advertising. 
It isnot a complete newspaper directory. It 
is much better; for although it names barely 
on2-third of the newspapers published, it does 
enumerate every one of the best and all that a 
general advertiser is likely to have occasion to 
use, 

It the man who said “ advertising don't 
pay "’ would purchase a copy of this book he 
would soon acknowledge that his assertion 
told only half the truth and that he should 
have _ said “injudicious advertising don’t 
pay It is, however, quite probable that he 
should not be censured too much, for his con- 
clusions might have been reached by following 
lines emanating from a deceitful standpoint, 
and in the light of his experience nis land- 
scape had a distorted perspective that magni 
fied the cost of the work without bringing 
into view the reasons why the results appeared 
so diminutive. 

How to advertise successfully has become 
as much of a commercial problem as the 
placing of the loan funds of the Bank of 
England, for if each particular transaction 
does nut produce a profit, the percentages of 
the others are diminished and they unjustly 
suffer from the shirking of an unfaithful fel- 
low laborer. 

For reliability and 
like methods no agency in the world is 
better known than that of Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., of New York, who have during a quarter 
of a century's experience obtained the exact 
knowledge that advertisers need. ‘Geo 
P. Rowell & Co’s Book for Advertisers 
contains information that every advertiser 
must by some means obtain if his adver- 
tising ventures prove successful. In the va- 
rious plans enumerated only the best me 
diums are included, and they are so arranved 
that a part or the whole of them may be used, 
economy and effectiveness being the two lead- 
ing features. 


From the ** Denver, Col. 


thorough business- 


Book for Advertisers: 368 pages. 


$2.00. In Paper Covers, 
PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS 
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Book for Advertisers 
Me. 


From Garden Notes, East Sumner, 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co's “‘ Book for Adver- 
tisers,"’ published by Geo, P. Rowell & Co., 
10 Spruce St., New York, 368 pages, $1.00 by 
mail postpaid, 


THE NEED. 


Every advertiser wishes to do his work we//. 
If wise, he will seek hints and helps from 
every available source, and when he finds a 
book of practical information adapted especi- 
ally to his use, he will not be slow in making 
ithis. Such a work is the one named at the 
head of this article. 


THE PUBLISHERS, 

As managers of Rowell’s Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau (the largest and best known 
institution of the kind in the world), the pub- 
lishers have a well earned reputation for hon- 
orable dealing and intellivent service, in :t- 
self sufficient indorsement for the character 
of the work. Like their American Newspaper 
Directory and their unique weekly journal for 
advertisers, Printexs’ INK, it occupies an im- 
portant place of its own in the econcmy of 
newspaper advertising. 


THEIR MOTTO. 


“We give you exactly what you ask for 
and charge you a fair price fur what we do. 4 
What could be more fair? If an advertiser 
needs help in perparing his advertisement, in 
selecting a list of the papers in which it is to 
appear, or in estimating the cost, they will 
render valuable assistance in any or all of 
these particulars, charging only for services 
rendered, and allowing advertisers to make 
any use they choose of information gained. 
For the placing of contracts they make no 
charge to the advertiser, being paid by a com- 
mission from publishers. 


THE “ BOOK,” 

The *‘ Book for Advertisers ” contaius care- 
fully compiled lists of all the best American 
newspapers, over twenty-five hundred in 
number, together with a complete list of all 
class journals, giving circulation ratings of 
each, and much information of interest and 
utility to newspaper advertisers. Nowhere 
elsecould the same information be obtained 
for many times the cost of the book. 


A COMPARISON, 
The Book for Advertisers is in many re- 
spects more valuable to advertisers than the 
newspaper directory. While the directory 
contains a complete list of American periodi- 
cals, the Book for Advertisers contains care- 
fully selected and classified lists. In the 
lirectory first attention is paid to geographical 
arrangement, in the Book for Advertisers 
systematic arrangement with special refer- 
ence to the needs 4f different classes of adver- 
tisers is the first consideration. The directory 
gives facts, the Book for Advertisers arranges 
and applies facts. The directory is a valuable 
book of reference, the Book for Advertisers 
an invaluable text-book. 


Price: In Cloth, 
$1.00. ENT, POSTAGE 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pusutsners 
Office : No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription Price : 
Two dollars a year in advance ; 
Five Cents. No back numbers. 
price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 50 cents a 
line; $100 a page; one-half page, $50; one- 
fourth page, $25. Twenty-five per cent. addi- 
tional for special positions—when granted. First 
or Last Page, $200. Special Notices, Wants or 
For Sale, two lines or more, 50 cents a line. 
Advertisers are recommended to furnish new 
copy for every issue. Advertisements must 
be handed in one week before the day of pub- 
lication, 


single copies 
Wholesale 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 323, 1801. 

For the week ending September 16, 634 new 
names were added to the mailing list of Priwrt- 
ers’ Ink. 


In Mr. J. M. Barrie’s clever story of 
literary life in England, ‘‘When a 
Man’s Single,”’ is some accornt of the 
inside working of a country daily. The 
proprietor of the Silchester A/irror—a 
gentleman upon whom a far-seeing 
fate had bestowed the name of George 
Frederick Licquorish—is described as 
sitting in his office cutting advertise- 
ments out of the Silchester Argus and 
pasting each on a separate sheet of 
paper. These advertisements had not 
been sent to the A/irror and, as he 
thought this a great pity, he meant, 
through his canvassers, to call the at- 
tention of advertisers to the omission. 

To this practice—which probably 
prevails wherever newspapers are pub- 
lished and is certainly legitimate—may 
be attributed some of the failures in ad- 
vertising. A new business house, or 
one that has been struggling along on 
a limited capital, resolves to advertise 
alittle. A small advertisement is ac- 
cordingly inserted in a few papers; 
but before there has been time for re- 
sults a host of solicitors descends upon 
the advertiser. If he had resolution 
enough not to go beyond his depth 
and the discrimination to select the 
mediums best suited for his purpose, 
all would be well. But the efforts 
of the solicitors tend the other 
way. Each in his desire to secure 
an order paints the beauties of adver- 
tising in the most glowing colors. If 
the advertiser is easily persuacled, he 
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becomes over sanguine, puts out more 
advertising than he can pay for ex- 
pecting to accumulate enough money 
to pay the bills by the time they come 
due. Then when financial disaster 
comes, he decries against advertising, 
and the chances are that a good adver- 
tiser has been spoiled. His course is 
like that of a kite broken loose from its 
string—it plunges wildly about for a 
few moments and then falls to the 
ground. 


THE letter from Mr, Ochs, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, is a most serious 
charge against the newspaper publish- 
ers of the United States. He accuses 
many, probably a vast majority, with 
being in intent, if not in fact, bribe 
givers. We believe that there is no 
ground for this preposterous and insult- 
ing charge. Incooler moments Mr.Ochs 
will, we trust, experience a change of 
heart, apologize for what he has done, 
and come into the fold of business-like 
newspaper publishers who are not 
afraid to practice what they preach— 
that is, advertise their wares—and who 
believe that the best medium for reach- 
ing advertisers, next to PRINTERS’ INK, 
is the American Newspaper Directory. 
The Chattanooga Dai/y 7imes should, 
and no doubt will, be represented by 
an entire page in the 1892 edition, price 
one hundred and fifty dollars. If Mr. 
Ochs prefers to send a check in pay- 
ment, it will not be refused, but any 
such step would be unexpected, un- 
usual and uncalled for. The Directory 
is an expensive work, and without the 
patronage and encouragement of news- 
paper men, expressed in advertising 
orders, its publication would not be 
profitable or possible. 

Mr. Ochs is careful to disclaim any 
idea that the rating of circulation ac- 
corded a newspaper has ever been in- 
fluenced by the amount of patronage 
the newspaper gave the Directory. 
His words are: ‘‘ I said nothing of the 
kind, and it is entirely foreign to the 
views I entertain on the subject.” 

THE true theory in business would 
appear to be that every workman should 
be paid for good work, and should 
strive to do all work so well that it 
shall satisfy his patron. That he 
should charge any more to a man who 
trusts him implicitly than he would 
when making an estimate to be com- 
pared with others does not seem to be 
honest. Advertising customers who 
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are uniformly pleased with the service 
rendered them by an agent, and appre- 
ciate the service he can render them, 
are invariably found to be those who 
placed their advertising in his hands 
and trusted him. 

ae 


COUNTRY PRESS. 


THE 


Tue Enrerprise, / 
Every Tuesday by U.S. G. Blakely, » 
PLAINFIELD, IIL, Sept. 4, 1891. 


Ink: 


Pub. 


Editor of PRINTERS’ 


The article which you reprint in full from 
the September Century suggests a practice 
which is, I believe, too prevalent. The country 
publisher is too often made the subject of ridi- 
cule and depreciation by some unscrupulous 
scribbler, who certainly must have much time 
hanging heavily on his hands to devote 10M 
ems to an article which is uninstructive and 
only aimed as ridicule at a class of papers oc- 
cupying to-day as important a position in the 
field of journalism as the city dailies, and 
which are under the guidance of men who 
show far more business sagacity than many of 
their more high-strung city brothers. 

One would conclude from Mr. Howe's ar- 
ticle that he had been seeking a position as 
foreman or solicitor on some country paper 
and had met defeat in his effort. Nothing 
short of that would seem to call forth such a 
tirade of nonsense and abuse as he indulges 
in. His illustration about the lawyer and the 
safe advertisement is too ridic ulous to even be 
amusing ; and the one about the “* Doniphan 
Road" is about as senseless as the rest of his 
article. The fact that he has gone out on the 
street “simply to pick up padding,’’ as he 
says, would naturally suggest itself to the in- 
telligent reader, from the tone of his article - 
and I venture to predict such was the case 
when he “ worked up material ” for the article 
iu question, 

It is barely possible that in Mr. Howe's gos- 
ling days of ne wspaper work and in his field 
such examples of nonsense as he represents 
might have been in vogue, but he must re- 
member that the country press in general can- 
not be rated by his experience, as it is quite 
probable that he is not a thorough newspaper 
ate never was. U.S. G. BLaKkety. 


“ 


As some curiosity exists in regard to 
the identity of Mr. E. W. Howe, the 


writer of the Century article, and the 
opportunities he has had for studying 
““Country Newspapers,” it may be 
stated that he is the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Atchison, Kansas, G/ode, 
established in 1878. It has a weekly 
as well as a daily edition, the latter 
being credited with a circulation of 
2,500. It consists of four pages, con- 
tains plate matter and is rather noted 
for a column of brief philosophical and 
humorous items. The local columns 
are made up of such paragraphs as 
follow : 

There are seven young men ramed Frank in 
C. H. Young’s band. 

Why is it that people are proud of knowing 
a circus man or an actor? 

Sol. Miller says he has bought beer in To- 
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peka within a month, and wants to know why 
Mr. Bovebrake chooses to lie about it ? 

W. H. Haskell to-day gave H. E. Elliston 
formal notice that he was carrying a knife for 
that gentleman's political scalp. 

Mr. Howe has also written several 
books. His ‘“‘Story of a Country 
Town,” which, in general construction, 
resembles ** David Copperfield,” deals 
largely with the publishing of a country 
paper, 

No one will dispute that he has ac- 
curately portrayed in his Century article 
a certain type of country papers, and 
such discrepancies as may be noted are 
the result of attempting to make his 
description apply to all. Generalities 
are said to be dangerous. 


———e- 


WHO CARES? NOT A SOUL! 


Rowell & Co., publishers of a newspaper di- 
rectory in New y ork, complain and growl be- 
cause, as they claim, the ne wspaper publishers 
do not furnish exact figures of circulation. 
The newspaper publishers are not the fools 
Rowell & Co. would have them to be, and 
there is no more reason why the publishers of 
newspapers should give away their own private 
affairs, than should Rowell & Co. give away 
the exact amouut of their bank deposit. ‘The 
advertisers for Rowell & Co. do not know for 
a certainty that the said company can pay 
their bills, and when the latter assume to say 
nineteen out of twenty newspaper pub- 
lishers are liars, they assume a good deal. But 
who cares, anyhow ?—Che/lsea Gazette. 

This is all a mistake. It is all wrong. 
The publishers of the Directory do not 
complain. ‘They do not growl. They 
do not ask any newspaper for a state- 
ment. What they do, is to offer to 
receive a statement if the publisher 
wishes to send it. They offer a privi- 
lege instead of asking a favor. They 
admit that there is no reason at all why 
a publisher should send a state- 
ment if he does not wish to. They do 
not that nineteen publishers 
out of twenty are liars. On the con- 
trary, they emphatically assert that not 
one in a thousand can be found who 
will make a definite statement about 
his circulation that is not true. 

They do find, however, that only 
one publisher in nineteen is both able 
and willing to tel&what his actual issue 
has been in the past, and they are 
striving to inaugurate a plan that will 
not place the man who wishes to tell 
at a disadvantage when having his cir- 
culation rating in the American News- 
paper Directory compared with that of 
a competitor who will die before he 
will let the facts be known by any act 
of his own, 


assume 
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PICTURES ARE FREE. 


The American Newspa- 
per Directory has always 
offered to pubiishers of 
newspapers, who furnish 
pictures illustrating their 
newspaper buildings, the 
privilege of having them 
inserted in the Directory, 

Se in connection with the de- 

scription of the paper, without charge. 

This is a valuable and attractive adver- 

tisement ; one which is not bought, 
but is offered free. 
It would appear that 
every publisher who 
owns an office build- 
ing worthy of illus- 
tration should avail 
himself of the privi- 
lege. The cut fur- 
nished must be 

backed with solid metal, must not ex- 

ceed one inch in length or in width, 

and in appearance is subject to the ap- 

proval of the editor of the Directory. 

Persons who take 

} pains to examine the 

book will find in it 

some specimens of 

these pictures of news- 

paper establishments 

representing almost 

every State. Whena 

~ newspaper owns an 

office the publisher does well to let it 

be known, for the prosperous newspa- 

pers are the good ones 


THE 


REVIEWER. 

I frequently hear bright young men 
about town talking about the advertis- 
ing done by some of the big retailers 
—the dry goods and notion houses— 
and wondering why they don’t make 
better use of their opportunities. Their 
advertisements, as they stand, amount 
in many cases to little more than the 
old-fashioned card—simply a list of 
articles with prices, and occasionally 
some such adjective as ** durable” 
“fashionable” thrown in by way of 
good measure. Is this, after all, the 
summit of the art, and is the current 
talk about ‘‘ making advertisements 
attractive” nothing but bosh? I think 
not. Here is one man’s view of the 
matter : 


or 


. 


3 * % F : 
Mr. Gillam, of Wanamaker’s, said 


some time ago that a good adver- 
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tiser must be a good business man. 
Granted! But he must be something 
more. He must have an idea or two 
and the knack of putting things at- 
tractively. If Mr. Gillam had nothing 
but the business sense, would Wana- 
maker's column glow and sparkle in 
the Philadelphia papers as it does? 
The thing that is hurting the adver- 
tising of the big retailers is this ‘‘ busi- 
ness sense,”” developed to the exclusion 
of everything elss. In many, if nota 
majority, of these stores you will find 
the advertising in the hands of a man 
who has risen from a position behind 
the counter. He did well as a clerk, 
and in the natural course of things 
was promoted to his present position 
—without regard for his tastes or spe- 
cial line of ability—just as he might 
have been promoted to the head of the 
dress-goods department. 


* % 

Behold the result! The work is 
disposed of in routine fashion and he 
is altogether blind to the opportunities 
he is missing. When you come to 
talk with him you find that he is 
wholly out of touch with the adver- 
tising world and that he cares noth- 
ing for his work except as a means of 
providing bread and butter. Now, I 
believe that there is a great deal in 
having enthusiasm for one’s work! 
You will find that the men who have 
made the biggest business successes 
are those who really ed to work and 
who would rather be at their desks 
than away. The clerk who regards all 
work as drudgery, whose mind is con- 
tinually on social pleasures, and who 
is longing for the hour to come when 
he can slip out of his office coat, 
may, in the course of time, hold a re- 
sponsible position, but he never dis- 
tinguishes himself or his employer. 
Mind, this is no tirade against an 
honorable class of advertising men, 
for I know of my own knowledge that 
there are some just as bright, ener- 
getic fellows working for the dry goods 
houses as fot the specialties ; but I am 
simply pointing out why there are not 
more Gillams and Wanamakers. 

¥ 
* * 

Here is another way in which the 
** business sense” often works against 
the advertiser. The dry goods man is 
accustomed to cutting prices to the 
bone, and when he comes to deal with 
an advertising agent he falls back upon 
the same policy, Various agents bid 
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for the privilege of doing his business, 
and the one who bids the cheapest gets 
the contract. As this is emphatically 
a case where ‘‘the best” is not ‘‘ the 
cheapest,” the dry goods man is handi- 
capped at the start. If he were buying 
something that could be weighed or 
measured he would be justified 
buying in the cheapest market. But 
brains are not to be weighed or meas- 
ured — good business man would 
think of engaging the cheapest lawyer | t 
or doctor he could find. As the result 
he gets indifferent service and second- 
hand ideas. Are these not the true 
reasons why the advertising 


ho 


do not bud and blossom as they might ? 


Mr. 


treal 


of the Mon- 


in a 


* * 
George H. Flint, 
Witness, remarked 
of Prinrers’ INK that newspa-| 
per reporters make good advertisement 
writers. And he might have added, 
with much truth, that the profession of 
journalism is the great source from 
which advertising men are recruited. 
Just look about you and observe how 
many of the brightest and ablest man- 
agers for leading advertisers received 
their earliest training on the press. 


LETTER 


BEATTY Beatty, Wash’ton 
WOOD ENGRAVINS. PETRI&PELS 


GOLDTHWAITE’S 


issue 





to let. Good ones. J. H. 
Goodwin, 1215 B’way, N.Y 





Dan’! F. »N. J. 








GEOCRAPHICAL MACAZINE. 





SU SPENSORY 
Safely sent by mail. 
FLAVELL& BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





= p! vite DR. MILES MEDICAL 
, Elkhart, Ind. 
Portraits— Made to order from 
SIL K, 9 Be . 
THREA D, 50c. G. w. 
05 Sp. Garden St., phia. 

W YHENEVER an advertiser does business 

with our Advertising Agency to the 
& CO., Newspaper "ieee Agents, No. 
Spruce St., New Yor 

11) dd’ Advertising Agency, ima Boston, \. 
0 $ 265 Washington Street, 


____ CIRCULATION UNIVERSAL. 
200° TO ARTISTS for advertis 
Phetos. Cheapest new “pa ver cuts 
made. Send for proofs. NTRAL 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay fora year’s subscription to 

WE 
RELIABLE DEALING. CAREFUL SERVICE 











ing design Dr. Miles Nervine 

" PRESS ASS‘ CLA "N, Columbus, 0. 

Printers’ Ink. Address: GEO. P. ROWELL 
LOW ESTIMATES. 24 





in | 


columns | 


re oad 


Organs $S up. Catalogue FREE | 


BANDAGES | 


RS’ INK. 307 
ELECTKOTY PES 


be inc h wood 81. BH, mac eal cae Pe rdoz., boxed 
> “ 


od . 
Type setting 
PRINTERS’ INK 


* 
Send 
extra. 


r 


22, “ : 
pattern cut and cash. 
2. T. KEYSER, care 


YO EVERY PERSON who will 

eash subscriptions to PRINTERS’ INK, 
we will send the paper for one year gratis 
anda cloth bound copy of our “ Book for Ad 
vertisers ;" for ten cash subscriptions, a copy 
-o the American Newspaper Directory will 

ye given - - additional premium. Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 Spruce 
|= St., , New York 


CIRCL L ATION “RATINGS 
IN THE 
Newspaper Directory. 


~— ure five 





American 


“ Your book is pulled down and aye sented 
to our Canvassers wherever they go 


WESTERN CATHOL IC NEWS. 
PHILLIPS, Editor and Manager. 
ILL, September 9th, 1891. 


PRESSWORK. 


Large Runs Solicited. 
Facilities 300 Reams Daily. 
GIBB BROS. & MORAN, 


PRINTERS, 
15-51 Rose Street, New York. 
COMPOSITION. ELECTROTYPING— BINDING. 
NHIS PAPER does not insert any adver- 

tisement as reading matter. Everythiu 
that does appear as reading matter is insertec 
free. The Special Notices are the nearest to 
reading matter that can be bought. The Spe 
cial Notices arc nearly as interesting as read- 
|} ing matter. The cost is 580 cents a line each 
issue for two lines or more, 


LAN D 


Companies, Beards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce, Commercial Clubs, 
individuals, who desire to secure immigra 
tion, manufacturing, capital, or having land 
for sale and who may wish to advertise at a 
moderate cost, in a most profitable section, 
will do well to correspond with me. 


B. tL. CRANS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Crass PAPERS. Trade Papers. Comple te 
lists of all devoted to any of the various 
trades, ~~ es societies, etc., may be 
found in Gec Rowell & Co’s “ Book for 
Advertisers,” w hich is sent by mail to any 
| address on receipt of one dollar. Apply to 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 
Spruce St., New York 


| 
| 
| 
} 

Joun C 
Cc hic cago, 








Study Lau 
At Home. 


Take a course in 
the Sprague Corre 
spondence School of 
Law. Send ten cents 
(stamps) for partic 
ulars to 


W. C. Sprague, L.L.B, 
312 Whitney Block 
Detroit, M Mich h. 

\HE P PRICE of the “Ame rican Newspape r 
Directory is Five Dollars, and the pur- 
| chase of the book carries with it a paid sub 
scription to Printers’ Ink for one year. Ad 
dress: GEO. P. ROW ELL & CO., Publishers, 
| No, 10 Sprueec St., New York 
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OP BBP PP PPP PPP PPP PDD 
Lawyers Live Well and Have Money. 


The National Reporter System 


(St. ~ Minn.) furnishes Lawyers 
Authorities, so MUST be read. 
30,000 each week (magazines). (See 
Rowell’s Directory & preferred lists.) 
The largest Law Circulation in the world. 
Each copy in use 17 weeks (average). 


> S.C. WILLIAMS, Mgr., 42 Tribune Bg., N.Y. 


» 
» 
j 
» 
> 
> 
> 
> 








MERICAN Newspapers printed in for 

eign languages. Complete lists of Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, French, nish, or 
Portuguese er rs in the United States 
or all those — - A nates ¢ other | 
than English, may founc A 
Rowell & Co’s “ Book 4 Advertionn, Li w ‘hich 
is sent by mail to any address for one dollar, 
Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


“Our Signs Enlighten the 
Entire World. 


Have you a FLOUR, or a SOAP, or a TO 
BACCO, or a MEDICINE, or a PERFUME, or 
a PIANO, that everybody does not use ? 

If so, let us make its merits known to the 
world. 

THE R. J. GUNNING 
297 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Signs Painted Anywhere on Earth. 


C A N A D A . any fa Pg : a crtising in 


know that we handle more business with 


co., 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


A Thousand Newspapers 


A DAY ARE READ BY 


‘The Press Clipping Bureau, 
ROBERT & LINN LUCE, 
103 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
WHO , "OR ? ot wams Gaotiont 
hews Of Cons’ ction; 


Supply houses, that want addresses of 
| probable customers; 

Sixty class and trade papers; 

Public men, corporstions, professional 

men, who want to get ne ws, see what is said 
ort them, or gauge public opinion. 


pucr'« NEWSPAPER 


DUCT A 


ADVERTISING ssexcr 


WE GIVE TO ALL CUSTOMERS 
Judicious Conspicuous 
Selectiona, vy 
Expe Di 
Anal Dpletene 
Prompt nd 
| Transactions, Ko Confidential 
Low Prices, Sheetal Service. 


ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED, PROOFS SHOWN AND 
ESTIMATES OF COST IN ANY NEWSPAPER 
FuRNisuep FREE or Cuarce. 


J.L.STACK & CO. 
Newspaper Advertising, st. Paut, Minn, 





ADVERTSSE 
SUCCLSSTULY 
Loo!) 











Canadian newspapers than any other Agenc: 
in existence. We control the Canadian 
vertising of many of the largest and shrewd- | 
est advertisers in the world, Pears’ Seap, 
for instance. Our efforts are devoted to Can- 
ada alone, and an intimate knowledge of the 

uliarities of the Canadian press, gained 

yy many years of experience, enables us to 
render the best possible service. We simply 
ask you to communicate with us before plac- 
ing your orders. » Me Oe, 
Montreal, , Cana a. 


place advertising. I don’t take com- |} 
missions—simply prepare the ad- 
vertising matter. Customers 
from Maine to California—mostl 
e advertisers. SEND 10c. for my boo 
deal Advertising ”—full details. 


A. L. TEELE, Aoverrtisine Sreciauist, 





VICTORS 


nC 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON WASHINGTON. OENVER SAN 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 





55 West 33rd St., N. Y. City. 


Chicago, New York and Philadelphia. 





Canada’ 


of wheat will give Teirty-chree Million 
ing to the latest official estim a, 

This should be the season 
good and money will be plentifu 


s Crop 


Bushels of a Surplus for export, accord- 


op pase your goods on the Canadian market, when times are 


Reach every class of Canadians, and “‘ Cover Canada Completely from Coast to Coast” 


with judgment and economy, by advertising 


in 


‘¢ Preferred Canadian Papers.’’ 


New York Office, 105 Times Building. 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE, Special Agent for U, S. Advertising, 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


Street Car Advertising Glock 


ONE DAY MARINE MOVEMENT. 
6-inch Dial. Diameter, 12 inches. 


This Clock can be placed in a street car in 
the corresponding position to the indicator 
Itis a thoroughly good Clock, and for hisown 
convenience the conductor will keep it wound 
and set. ye make several styles of advertis 
ing clocks. Send for circular and state on 
what quantity you want prices. 

BAIRD CLOCK CO., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


A circulation among 


PROSPEROUS PEOPLE 


is possessed by 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER. 


Its series of 


TWELVE ARTICLES, 
BY 
TWELVE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, 


Shows what its readers demand, 
and also shows the educational and 
pecuniary standing of its readers. 
First-class general advertisers can 
reach a thrifty, intelligent and well- 
to-do patronage by using the 
Ledger. 


HAVE 


TOU 
NOTICED 


what a well printed paper 





Printers’ Ink is? 


N= 
ONE 
SA f\ IN 
REASON 
for its beautiful appear- 
ance is that it is printed 


with 
Wilson's Ink. 


Send for prices and special 
discounts for CASH. 





ADDRESS 


|W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Co 
} (LIMITED), 
140 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 
AN ATTRACTIVE 

| ~ ryt . ~ . +1 
| ADVERTISEMENT 

| Will hold your attention under circum- 
| stances where an advertisement lacking 

this essential is apt to be passed by. 

One depart- 

ment of our 

business is de- 

voted to the 
| preparation of 
ladvertise- 
| ments. 

Our experi- 
ence, facilities 
for doing this 
class of work, 
coupled with 
the corps of 
artists at our * 
command, 
render it pos- 
sible for us to 
turn out work fa 
of this character equal to the best to 
be had in this country. 

Our charges in each case are gov- 
erned by the amount of time and talent 
employed. 

GEO, P, ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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If you use a part of your 


Appropriation 


in placing an advertisement in 


MODES AND FABRICS 


. 

This Fall, 
it will give you a front seat 
in your line of business. 


. 
For an Effective 
statement put before the pub- 
lic in this medium will ensure 
you returns for carrying on the 


Gampaign. 
We can guarantee a circula- 
tion of over 


120,000 Customers Grow 











aa If you patronize Tue ArT LEaGuE, N.Y. Dol 
copies per month. The times lars by the wholesale is the result. 


are ripe for business, and 


Shots | WHY? 


. Because we furnish from NEW IDEAS 

fired now are the things that complete advertisements, with or without 

tell For rates. address CUTS—Primers, &c. For local advertising 

a ’ price of cuts is very low. In writing state 
your business fully. 


MODES AND FABRICS PUB. CO., | THE ART LEAGUE, 
550 Pearl St., New York. | 133 World Bldg., N. Y. 








41,588,584 
Circulation SECURE 
ty st months, aly it to Dee s,s, was| ADVERTISING 


given by our agency to the 3% inch a 


ag ; FOR YOUR 
Scott’s Emulsion — corral EDITIONS. 


HOW T0 


of Cod Liver Oil About this time of the year it is 


in Home Print country weeklies. the practice of many oe 

We believe an investigation would satisfy | newspapers to get out special edi- 

xtanediiswctrusae | tions, for which they seek patronage 
from advertisers. 

The best, most effective and cheap- 

Our Catalogue °f ths clas of est way to call the attention of ad- 

Edition for 1891, will be sent to any adver- | vertisers to these special editions is 

ss a and our method of work to announce them in PRINTERS’ INK. 

To be most effective, the announce- 

ment should be sent in not less 

than a month before the date of the 
special edition. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 

Publishers, 


— + "7 - 5 
N. W. BRANCH, Home Insurance Bldg, CHIL AGO. 
KASTERN BRANCH, 54 Beekman St. KEW YORK 10 Spruce Street, N, Y, 
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He missed the golden October issues of 
Allen’s Lists, and the shrewd and successful 
advertisers, who constantly remain in these 
with 


adver- 


great lists, on annual contracts, point 


The 


and a large loss is 


scorn to his distracting frenzy. 


tisement arrived too late, 


| 
the result } 
| 
| 
Profit by the lesson, reader, and join the | 
triumphant two hundred of 


America’s most | 


successful advertisers, by making an annua 
contract at once | 
THE OPPORTUNITY IS HERE. THE| 
SEASON OF SEASONS IS ATHAND. The 
greatly improved condition of the rural masses, } 
through splendid crops and good prices, in- | 


sures the most remarkable season in many | 


years. 

| 
The shrewd and intelligent advertisers are 

improving this golden opportunity, and wil 


make large sums of money. 


Those who are always late, and the suspi- 
cious and fault-finding, who wait for business 
to come to them, may well expect to get left, as 
usual. Consider the vast introduction which 
the periodicals of Allen’s Lists will give you, 
reaching regularly each month over one million 
of the better classes of country and village 
homes all over the United States. The pur 
chasing power of a million such homes, repre- 
senting more than five thousand millions of 
the wealth of this country, can hardly be esti- } 


mated 


Forms close the 18th of each | 
month prior to the date of the pe- 
riodicals. 


ALLEN'S LISTS, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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Sunday School Times, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Presbyterian. 
Lutheran Observer. 
National Baptist. 
Christian Standard. 
Presbyterian Journal. 
Ref’d Church Messenger 
Eplocepal Recorder. 
Christian Instructor. 
Christian Statesman. 
Christian Recorder. 
Lutheran. 
BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore Baptist. 
Episcopal Methodist. 
Presbyterian Observer. 








Every 


Over 275,000 Families 


Week 


Good 
Buyers 


All 


O 
Them 


Through these papers an advertiser is received 


with the confidence that comes from the intro- 
duction by a trusted friend. They can help 
you to sell anything which prosperous families 


should buy, 


One 
Price 

Advertising 
Without Duplication 
of Circulation , 
HOME BEST 

JOURNALS 15 WEEKLIES 

Every Week 

Over 275,000 Copies 


Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 
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Advertising in 


OLDEN DATS 


Means 


Gold for the 
Advertiser. 


It is a golden medium and has paid those 
who have used its columns. 


oOvVEF 


123,000 


Actual Weekly Sales. 


It is a high grade paper, well read by the 
family at large. 





The following speaks for itself: 
OFFICE OF ) 
FRANK LEsLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, > 
September 16, 1891. 
To ADVERTISING MANAGER GOLDEN Days: 

In reply to your inquiry as to the results from our advertisement in GOLDEN 
DAys, permit me to say that we were more than pleased. From the six inser- 
tions of our ten-line advertisement we received over 1,000 replies. This would 
surely indicate that GOLDEN Days is read by those who appreciate what is 
advertised in its columns. Yours truly, 

W. L. MILLER, M’gr Adv'g Dep't. 





Yearly rates 50 cents per line. Atrial order solicited. 





R. A. CRAIG, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 


121 Times Building, New York 
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WE PRODUCE THE FOLLOWING 
Interview, as published in the Kennebec /ourna/, Augusta, 
Maine, which speaks of one of PRinTERs’ INK’s most prominent 


advertisers : 


PUSHING AHEAD. 


Work Going on Rapidly on the New 
Quarters for Comfort. 


* You are getting your brick building 
pretty well along, | notice,” was the re- 
mark a /Journal man made to Mr. W. 
H. Gannett, as he met the owner of the 
East Side publishing firm, known as 
The Gannett & Morse Concern, near 
the old academy building at the end of 
the bridge yesterday. 

“Well, I think we shall be able to 
use part of it by time Com/ort's cir- 
culation reaches the million mark,” 
was the answer. 

“* Yes, I have lately disposed of this 
academy building for my late Uncle 
James Howard estate, to Lendall Tit- 
comb, Esq., and Dr. H. M. Harlow, 
who owned the land it is located on.” 

“Oh! by the way, that was not the 
James Howard who’s New York heirs 
laid claim to nearly all of Augusta, was 
it?” Mr. Gannett was asked. 

‘* No, his name originally was James 
Howard Patterson, a great grandson of 
the old Judge Howard who first com- 
manded Fort Weston here, and I guess 
my great great grandfather’s New York 
heirs won't find it a very easy matter to 
establish a claim at this late day on a 
contingency which probably never ex- 
isted. As for the land I have been sell- 
ing for the James Howard (Patterson) 
estate, a good, strong, clear title goes 
with that. About all of this wide tract 
is east of Cony street and running out 
about two miles, remaining in the fam- 
ily by Judge Howard's will. Oh, land 
continues to change hands over here. 
I lately sold some for the estate to John 
H. Church on Greenleaf street, who 
will probably build, and I have others 
negotiating for lots on Patterson street. 
I bought a strip here on Willow street 
adjoining my lot, which is the site of 
the oldest cemetery in Augusta, giving 
me now over 500 feet front on this 
street,” says Mr. Gannett, as he walked 
toward his building, which is now a 
very busy place for carpenters, brick 
masons, express and truckmen; old 
boiler moving off, new engine and 
boiler coming along, mail sacks load- 
ing onto drays, and huge rolls of paper 
going into the old building. 


Passing into the office, some inquiries 
were made as to the height of what al 
ready towers up as the best building for 
business on the east side of the river. 

** It will be five stories, and I decided 
to run it up all brick and put on a flat 
roof, after having plans gotten out for 
a part wood structure,” said Mr. Gan- 
nett, ‘‘as I find much better insurance 
rates can be obtained in this way ; al- 
though a little of the beauty coming 
from having a mansard roof was sacri- 
ficed in the change, but we will have a 
solid brick building setting on a stone 
foundation seven or eight feet thick at 
the base and from fifteen to nineteen 
feet high, the granite coming from the 
Packard ledge on Hon. P. O. Vickery’s 
farm. The floors are what are known 
as the factory finish, being three-inch 
tongued and grooved plank, laid on 
twelve-inch square hard pine girders, 
preventing in a great measure the pass- 
age of fire from one floor to another. 
You see, we are badly crowded up here, 
and I want to get some of the overflow 
into the new quarters by November, 
sure; and as the business has been 
steadily growing through the summer 
season, a more rapid advance will be 
looked for during the winter. One 
year ago, when we first started our 
mammoth press, Comfort had but 
200,000 circulation ; it now has nearly 
four times that number, and as it is 
not three years old yet, there is no tell- 
ing what figure it will reach, as the 
name Com for ¢ seems to act asa mag- 
net in getting subscribers, It was a 
happy thought for me.” 

In speaking of the Mulliken farm, 
which has shown signs of life since the 
purchase by Mr. Gannett, he remarked 
that the old farm house is about ready 
for occupancy, and he intends to have 
a family there before long, as he wants 
to improve the grounds before building 
the upon which was once lo- 
cated one of the most prominent man- 
sions in the State. Only about thirty 
acres now remain in this lot, but there 
are about 150 acres on the south side 
of Western avenue, extending over 
Betsey Howard hill belonging to this 
farm, and extensive improvements may 
be looked for before many years in both 
locations. 


on site 
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“Thetarkes Blade 


Manable Mueiang Metin 


RW Pahoa Ciradkelans hh 
BRoual Ciredeor MM 


PAIaLsadlshon AMM 
Wi hraKirdehodl {Ky 


WwraGscudstal AQMD. 
RR Pre Vid 


Present haserdisung Rales TSc.yerAgatelwune. 
Potter & Portex , Pubs. 
BG RIWFedervaN. Boston Mass 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
THe PERUVIAN CATARRE CuRE Co. New York, May 10, 1590, 
Messrs. Potrer & Potter, Puss. Toe YANKEE BLADE: 

GrxTLEMEN—Below note returns from one insertion in your paper, also from ten others. 
Yours leads all; in fact, we consider it the finest in America. We are sorry you did not 
give us a better position; perhaps we could attach more returns if you had. 


ANSWERS. SIZE OF AD. 


THE YANKEE BLADE (Bosten), 2490 63 lines. 
me Ladies’ World (New York), 1980 63 - 
Y. Weekly World, 5 66 - 
National Tribune (Washington, D. C.), - 42 
Ladies’ Home Journal (Philade ‘iphis 2), 2 C6 
Agents’ Herald (Philadelphia), : 63 
Atlanta Constitution, ‘ 42 
Detroit Free Press, 5 42 
Courier Sommeaal (Louisv ille’, § + 
Union Signal (Chicago), 
Witness (New York), 25 


If you desire a sworn statement, send an affidavit and we will swear to it. 
Yours truly, 


THE PERUVIAN CATARRH CURE Co., 
J. T. RoSENHEIMER, Manager. 


[The above list comprises some of the very best advertising mediums in 
America, yet the number of replies received from THE YANKEE BLADE was 
nearly as great as were received from all the other ten papers. It is not 
claimed that THE YANKEE BLADE will always outstrip all others in the returns 
from any given advertisement, but its publishers do believe that THE YANKEE 
is one of the very best advertising mediums in America, and that such adver- 
tisers as use it regularly will be well pleased with the results. ] 
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(omaos mame) 


SEEDS! 
SEEDS! 


SEEDSMEN! 


DON’T FORGET TO PLACE THE 


SATURDAY BLADE 


- AND THE - 


CHICAGO LEDGER, 


3BOO,OOO Copies Weekly, 


ON YOUR LIST FOR ADVERTISING. 
CIKCULATION PROVED BY P. O. RECEIPTS. 


SEE WHAT IS SAID BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED THE “BLADE” 
AND “LEDGER*’? FOR SEED ADVERTISEMENT. 





Orrick AND WAREHOUSE, Reta STORE (GGEEENHOUSES, 
146 & 148 W.Washington St., For Chicago trade at 88 State Seed Trials, Plant and Bulb 
Where all our business is done Street. ‘ Grounds 
except retail Seeds for All Book Accounts kept at At Western Springs, I!I 
Chicago trade Warehouse 15 miles out on theC, B. & Q 
aon Address all letters R. R,. 22 Trains each 
; At 88 State Street > O.Box 688 way daily. 
Ship Express and Freight to Cable address, ‘ \ aughan,’ Telegraph address for Ware- 
Warehouse. Chicago house, 146-8 W. Washing- 
J. C. VAUGHAN, ton Street 
Seedsman, Florist. Seeds, Piants, Bulbs, Tools. Telephone Warehouse, 4308 


To W. D. Boyce, Cuicaco, Sept. 15, "gt. 
Publisher Saturday Blade : 
The trial made of your pushing paper for our Seeds and Plants was quite 
satisfactory, both in the number of replies received and in the wide extent 
of territory, especially western, reached. Yours truly, 
J. C. VAUGHAN, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
The Saturday Blade, - - $1.00 per line, agate. 
The Chicago Ledger, - - “Bi aby: 
The Blade and Ledger combined, - ie < * “ 


Apply for space direct to any Advertising Agency, or the Publisher, 


W. D. BOYCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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And close your 


eyes against 
established 


FACTS 


$100,000,000 is a large amount 
of money, and yet this is the sum 
it is predicted that the Kansas 
farmers will receive this year for 
their products of corn, cattle, etc. 
This means great prosperity for 
Kansas City, the natural trade 
centre for the entire State of 
Kansas, and the supply depot for 
more than one million people. 
No newspaper in the whole Western country has kept more constantly 
in the front rank, or can show a larger or more steadfast and appreciative 


clientage than the 


Kansas City Times 


MORNING, 23,500 
EVENING, . - : - 25,000 
SUNDAY, ‘ P ‘ 44,000 
WEEKLY, . j . 40,000 


Total, , - 132,500 
It Is a Medium of Surpassing Vaiue for Advertisers. 


The experienced sportsman selects a field where he thinks the game is 
worthy of his powder. The shrewd advertiser also selects his field with great 
care, and then looks for the medium that covers it most completely. If you 
are thinking of going a-gunning with an advertisement in the rich preserves of 
Kansas City and outlying cities and towns in Missouri, and also the greater 
portion of the State of Kansas, you will find, on investigation, that the Kansas 
City Times covers this field with an unbroken chain of figures. 


-S‘C-BECKWITH:| 


SOLE AGENT FOR FOREIGN ADVERTISING 509 “The Rookery,” 


pee Oe ae be CHICAGO. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 





Detroit! |Pittsburgh!| Cleveland! 


Evening News, Chronicle-Telegraph, | Cleveland Press, 
45,000. | 23,000 Daily. 44,000. 
28,000 Weekly. 











How can I thoroughly cover a city ? 

This question is thought of daily by 
advertisers. 

There is no set rule; each city has 
to be thought over for itself. 

Any advertiser who has thoroughly 
gone over the cities of Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, and is familiar 
with the cities and the different papers 
published in each place, will without 
doubt include the “Detroit News,” 
“Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph,” and 
“Cleveland Press”’ in his list. 

He will very probably name _ these 
papers first. 

Would you, as an advertiser, do dif- 
ferently ? 

So many advertisers name these papers 
first that we are anxious to find if there 
are any who would do otherwise. 

If we do find there are some of dif- 
ferent minds, we have a few facts to 
submit to them that will very likely bring 
them into line with us. 


<. ae BI LLSON, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


FARM- POULTRY. 
NEXT NOVEMBER. 


WILL 
Keep You Awake 
Nights. 

Not as this cut pic- 
tures, but attending 
to business, if your 
order is received | 

-time for the 
NOVEMBER 
NUMBER, 


‘ eZ forms for which will 
RS CLOSE 


by October 20th, 1891 


WELL- TO- bO PEOPLE 


In the suburbs and on farms who 
have money to spend are the sub- 
scribers to the 


FARM-POULTRY. 
Monthly. 


NEWTON, Mass. 

I subscribe for five poultry journals, 
but all combined do not contain the 
real sound ——— ideas regarding 
the care and management of poultry 
that your FarmM-PouLTRY does. I could 
not get along without y 

. W. Hvuestes. 


That is why it pays advertisers 
more than all others together. 


Messrs. I. S. Jonnson & Co., Boston, 
Mass.—Gentlemen : It gives us pleasure 
to state that ever since we have adver 
tised in FarM-POULTRY we have received 
more replies through its medium, and 
we believe more business, than from 
any other paper we have everused. We 
keep a very careful record of all the re- y 
plies which we get naming the diffe: sons « 
papers which carry our ad., and in 
many months we have more rx — ‘if 
from FarM-PouLtry than from all our / 
other papers put together. 
Yours be a truly 
F.W "BIRD & Son. 
East Walpole, Mass., July 7, 1891. 
Manufacturers Roofing Papers. 
For Sample or Rates address, 


I, S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, lass, 











PRINTERS’ INK. 




















BUFFALO MEDICAL 
SURGICAL “JOURNAL 


is a monthly review of medicine 
and surgery, published at - - 
Buffalo, N. Y. - - a 


It was established in 1845 by Dr. Austin 
Flint, and re-established in 1861 by Dr. Julius F. 
Miner. It contains sixty-four pages of reading 
matter every month, consisting of original com- 
munications, reports of Society proceedings, 
selections and abstracts referring to progress 
in Medical Science, besides editorials on cur- 
rent topics of interest, book reviews, literary 
notices, etc., etc. 


It is one of the oldest journals in the country, 


and circulates in every State and Territory, be- 


sides Canada and European countries. 
As an advertising medium there is no better 
| of its kind. 
For rates and other details, address 
WILLIAM WARREN POTTER, M.D., 


Managing Editor, 
264 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


BLOCKS OF FIVE 


Dudley’s famous idea was not in it with the 
above. They represent a straight ticket that is 
always elected to serve the interests of adver- 
tisers. These five weekly illustrated family news- 
papers cover a wider area, and have a far larger 
combined circulation, than any other similar group 
of papers .in America. Sensible people, monied 
people, buying people read them. Advertisers get 
results from their total weekly KNOWN CIRCU- 
LATION of over 


SOO,CCO 





A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


317 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 13, 14 & 15 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


W°RLD’S FAIR. NEW YORK. 





